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In this series each problem is broken down into 
specific topics, and each topic, whether in com- 
munication or in grammar and usage is presented 
in 3 clear-cut steps: 

1) Getting the Facts 

2) Using the Facts 

3) Testing Your Mastery of the Facts 
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Auditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 
Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 
of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 
and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS LIBRARY FURNITURE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


} SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Charles H. Bunch, 337 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Telephones WAbash 1654, CHerokee 2993 
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WOULDN'T IT BE WONDERFUL . . « 
: . if education could be poured into your pupils 
like water into a pitcher! 


But experienced educators know the pupil has his 
own active role to play in the educational process, os 
kas the teacher, if the course content is to be fixed in 
his mind. 

Your Harlow workbook has your pupil “do for him- 
self”; it organizes your course content and fixes it in 
your pupil’s mind—ot the same time affording you 
greater opportunity for individual instruction, 


Write today for your free catalogue of the over 
240 Harlow workbooks, many of which fit your texts 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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NUMBER BOOK 1 
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To promote discovery of number 


concepts, to emphasize understand- 


ing of the number system, to insure 


the beginnings of growth in power 


to think with numbers. 


New—sound—attractive 

Based on the meaning philosophy 
Easy to read—easy vocabulary 
Delightfully illustrated in color 


Ideal foundation for the new state: 
adopted arithmetics 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Dedicated to Educational Study 


The March issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal is presenting to you articles deal- 
ing with the study of Kentucky's educa- 
tional situation. You, as an adult reader, 
are requested to study these facts and fig- 
ures, to examine your own school 
community needs, and to participate in 
building an adequate foundation program 
for Kentucky’s children. It has been said, 
“A patriot is known by the interest he 
takes in the education of the young.” It 
is hoped that the materials contained 
within these pages may challenge you to 
become a patriot for education. 


and 


There are patriots who are upholding 
“by all of toil or sacrifice that the human 
hand or heart can endure . . .” the cause 
of education in Kentucky. These are the 
patriots who want “to give to every child 
a free, straight, solid pathway by which 
he can walk directly up from the ignorance 
of an infant to the knowledge of the pri- 
mary duties of a man.” 

Some of the information revealed in 
these articles may startle you, but the 
PEOPLE must know the truth about edu- 
cation in Kentucky. The greatest crusade 
for truth that has ever been made in the 
field of education in Kentucky is getting 
underway. Patriots are uniting forces to 
face up to the big issue—Will Kentucky 
provide equal educational opportunities 
for all educable children in the Common- 
wealth? We hope you will join Kentucky’s 
educational patriots in studying the needs 
of the child, and that you will experience 
the realization of the objectives of ade- 
quate opportunities for all educable chil- 
dren. . 


The NEA Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance states that the realiza- 
tion of the objective of adequate educa- 
tinal opportunities depends upon: 
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1. The establishment of local and state 
school organizations and_ structures 
which are adequate to provide edu- 
cational programs for American chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. 


Lo 


. Conformance to principles governing 
the operation of schools which have 
evolved from the experience of de- 
veloping American school 
and which have come to be accepted 
and valid guides to their further de- 
velopment. 


systems 


3. The provision of enough funds from 
public sources to make possible the 
effective operation of an appropriate 
program of education. L. L. 


Looking Forward to KEA 
Convention Time in 1953 


The eighty-first annual convention of the 
Kentucky Education Association will be 
held in Louisville on April 15, 16, and 17, 
1953. Interest in the convention program 
is evident, membership has approached an 
all-time high, and space for commercial 
exhibits has been sold out for several 
months. All indications point to an excel- 
lent program and a record attendance. 
Outstanding speakers of national promi- 
nence have been scheduled for the general 
programs. Careful and enthusiastic plan- 
ning has been done by the more than forty 
associated groups, departments, and _ sec- 
tions of the Association. 

Registration, as usual, will be held in 
the gymnasium of the Louisville Service 
Club, 824 South Fourth Street. The com- 
mercial exhibits, also, will be housed in 
this building. If you have not made your 
room reservation, you should do so immedi- 
ately, because many of our members are 
looking forward to KEA Convention time 
in Louisville. L. L. 











THE CHILD is the focal point in studying 
Kentucky’s educational needs. 


For many years interested citizens, par- 
ents, and educators have been concerned 
about developing a minimum level of edu- 
cational opportunity for the school children 
of Kentucky. Efforts have been made and 
much progress has been demonstrated in 
some areas. As a state, Kentucky has not 
only a variation between school districts, 
but many differences exist within certain 
districts. 

Some of the attempts that have been 
made are (1) the passage of the equaliza- 
tion law, (2) enactment of a law to provide 
free textbooks for the first eight grades, 
(3) an attempt to establish a workable 
minimum school term. Many projects have 
been tried, but when all efforts have been 
combined, a minimum level of educational 
opportunity is still a figment of the imagi- 
nation and not a reality. 

The development of a minimum founda- 
tion program or “Good Schools Program” 
for Kentucky became a possibility when 
the opportunity was provided for the peo- 
ple to vote on repealing Section 186 of the 
Constitution. If this section is repealed, 
then it will be possible for a minimum 
program to be enacted into law. 


Milestones 


These milestones indicate how the pro- 

gram has developed: 

1. Endorsement of the study of a mini- 
mum program was made by the KEA 
Delegate Assembly in 1952. 

2. Workshops were held over the state 
in the summer of 1952. 

3. KEA Leadership Conference offered 
opportunity for leaders to study and 
emphasize the program. 


Reviewing Educational Study 








LYMAN V. GINGER 


‘ f 
President 
Kentucky Education Association | 


4. Approval of a study of education was | 
made by the Legislative Research | 


Commission. 


Ol 


. Appointment of an advisory commit- 
tee of six laymen and five educators 
to direct the study was announced. 

6. Advisory committees in each of the ! 

228 school districts in the state were , 

chosen. 


. Preparation of and 
bulletins of information for the local | 
advisory made | 
possible. 


questionnaires 


committees were 


} 
f 


8. Schedule of operations was_ estab 
lished for answering and_ returning 
the questionnaires. , 


These milestones are only a few of the 
many things which have been done. You 
in the profession can contribute immeas- 
the local committees * 
with them to be sure | 
that a thorough study of education in 
Kentucky is made. 


urably by assisting 
and by co-operating 


Dr. Robert L. Mills adds, briefly: 


“The state-wide study of education is| 
getting into full swing with local commit- 
tees discussing the type of school program 
they want in their districts. The Legisla- 
tive Research Commission, working. with 
the State Advisory Committee on Educa 
tional Policy, has the over-all responsibility 
for conducting the study. The Advisory 
Committee, at its first meeting, outlined 
plans for a study that would involve the 
maximum number of lay citizens by asking 
them to serve on local advisory committees 
At that meeting Robert L. Mills was elected 
Executive Secretary of the group, and Dr 
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Lyman Ginger was elected to serve in the 
capacity of Co-ordinator of Local Advisory 
Committees. 

“At there are 190 active 
local advisory committees. About February 
1 these committees received the first of 
five questionnaires which have been pre- 
pared at the direction of the State Advisory 
Committee. The questionnaires, which deal 
with the five major subjects of The School 
Program, The Professional Staff, School 
Buildings, Transportation, and Finance, 
will be mailed out from the office of the 
Co-ordinator, and are to be returned to 
him. When tabulated they will represent 
the combined thinking of the local commit- 
tees throughout the state. Following this 
tabulation the Executive Secretary will 
make a factual report of the results. 


press time 


“All requests for additional question- 
naires, and tabulation of completed ques- 


tionnaires, will be handled by the Co 
ordinator, Dr. Lyman Ginger, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington.” 


We must know all the facts. All the 
people must know ail the facts if a complete 
program is written, expressing the will of 
the people for all the children. 





“The whole people must take upon them- 
selves the education of the whole people 
and be willing to bear the expense of it.” 
—JoHN ADAMS 





I am deeply concerned with the 
welfare of a free people and the education 
and care of our children who one day must 
assume the responsibility of preserving 
that freedom.”-—Dwicnutr D, EisENHOWER 





STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY at a meeting in Frankfort on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 21, 1953: Left to right, front row: Dr. Robert L. Mills, committee executive secretary; Miss Pat- 
G. 


Sh kL 


ton Galloway, secretary to Dr. Mills; J. B. DeWeese, Mayfield; Mrs. J , Danville; 
Wendell P. Butler, chairman of advisory committee. Back row, Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, president of 
KEA; Representative Harry King Lowman, Ashland; Burl St. Clair, Falls of Rough; Dr. Arthur V. Lloyd, 
executive director of Legislative Research Commission; Wendell Howard, Louisville; Representative 
James W. Lambert, Mt. Vernon; Richard Van Hoose, Louisville; and Dr. R. B. Atwood, Frankfort. 
Absent ittee ber, John Fred Williams, Ashland. 
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Relationship of Superintendent 


of Large School District to 








| 


Minimum Foundation Program 


On the whole, the legal structure of pub- 
lic education in Kentucky is sound. This 
is a tribute to wise and courageous leader- 
ship both lay and professional in the past. 
There are, however, weaknesses. 
Their correction is a challenge to the 
leadership of the present and future. 

Many think that one of these weaknesses 
is the method of distributing the funds 
which the state appropriates for the edu- 
cation of its children. The constitution 
requires that at least 75 per cent of the 
state school fund must be distributed to 
school districts on the basis of the school 
census. Actually, 82.5 per cent is so dis- 
tributed in 1952-53 and only 17.5 per cent 
for equalization. 

The difficulty of developing satisfactory 
methods of distributing state school funds 
is emphasized by the fact that school lead- 
ers and the leadership of the General As- 
sembly have not been too successful in 
formulating programs for distributing the 
equalization fund which have met with 
general favor throughout the state. It is 
pertinent in this connection to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the highest per cent 
of the General Fund which has been ap- 
propriated for equalization purposes to 
date is the 17.5 per cent for the current 
year, while 25 per cent can legally be so 
used. 

The General Assembly has submitted 
to the people of the state an amendment 
to Section 186 of the constitution which 


some 
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OMER CARMICHAEL] 


Superintendent of Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


provides for the distribution of school | 
funds. The amendment, if approved, will | 
give the General Assembly the authority 
to distribute the state school fund in what- 

ever manner An_ intelligent 

vote on a change so fundamental as this | 
requires clear thinking and analysis and 

wise judgment. To this end, the Legisla- | 
tive Research Commission has agreed to } 
make a study of public education in Ken- 
tucky and has appointed an Advisory Com. | 
mittee of lay citizens and school leaders } 
to assume responsibility for developing a 
program to be proposed to the General 
Assembly in 1954, if the people vote favor- 
ably on the amendment to Section 186 in 
November, 1953. 

The responsibility of this committee, | 
able though it is, is staggering. It must | 
(1) propose a program of education for the 
state, (2) estimate what this program will 
cost, (3) offer an equitable division of this | 
cost between the state and local school 
districts, and (4) develop a fair plan for 
distributing to the local school districts the 
state’s share of the cost. All this should be 
done in time for the report to be dis- 
tributed before the close of schools in the | 
spring; by early summer at the very latest. 

To assist the Legislative Research Com- 
mission in its study and the Advisory Com- 
mittee in developing its program, local 
committees have been appointed in all 
school districts. These committees include 
both laymen and school people. Through | 


it chooses. 
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them, the State Advisory Committee hopes 
to get the judgment of the people of Ken- 
tucky in regard to the amount of educa- 
tion they want for their children and in 
regard to many other specific questions. 

The relationship of the large school dis- 
trict to the program should be the same 
as that of other districts. Some large dis- 
tricts are relatively wealthy and some are 
poor. This is true of small districts too. 
It therefore seems that the relationship to 
the study should be fundamentally the 
same for all, regardless of size. Each dis- 
trict should co-operate fully in the study 
and in the development of the program 
to be proposed. 

In every school district, large and small, 
responsibility for this co-operation rests 
heavily on the superintendent. In the large 
districts, the problems multiply. More time 
and organization are required for the pro- 
fessional staff to become informed. Local 
committees must be larger to be repre- 
sentative. Sub-committees will be needed 
—perhaps one for each school—made up of 


teachers, patrons, and other interested 
citizens. Information must be channeled 


quickly to all members. When question- 
naires come, they must be answered 
promptly or the study will fall behind or 
be incomplete. To make sure that answers 
represent accurately the community judg- 
ment in a large school district is exceed- 
ingly difficult. 


It is of the utmost importance that lay 
citizens have a large share in deciding 
how much education their children shall 
have. This will determine the cost. If 
they want a high level of education, they 
must be willing to pay for it. They must 
also say how they think the cost should be 
divided between the state and the local 
community and how the state’s share of 
the cost shall be distributed to the local 
school districts. 


Perhaps the finest service the superin- 
tendent can give is in helping make sure 
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that the district committee and the sub- 
committees are made up of competent men 
and women devoted to public education 
and to the welfare of the children of Ken- 
tucky and willing to give generously of 
their time to the work. It should be a 
people’s program. Laymen should lead. 
The superintendent and other professional 
personnel should be in the background 
supplying information and helping in every 
way they can. 

Many feel that no real foundation pro- 
gram of education in Kentucky is possible 
without approval of the amendment to 
Section 186 of the constitution. A favor- 
able vote on the amendment in November, 
1953, will be determined largely by (1) 
the kind of program that the State Ad- 
visory Committee develops, (2) the will- 
ingness of the people to provide the neces- 
sary additional revenue, and (3) the as- 
surance which the people feel that the 
program will be accepted by the General 
Assembly. 

When the program has been formulated 
by the State Advisory Committee, the 
superintendent of schools in each district, 
his board of education, and their local 
committees have the obligation to study it 
to see how, in their judgment, their dis- 
trict will be affected, remembering always 
that the economically able areas have a 
great stake in the education of all the 
children of the state and an obligation to 
have an equitable share in the cost in- 
volved. 

It should not seem strange, however, 
that school districts which, by reason of 
their relative wealth, contribute heavily 
to the education of the children in other 
parts of the state, insist, before they vote 
to change the present constitutional pro- 
vision, that assurance be given that the 
education of their own children shall not 
be reduced to contribute still more to 
others. A number of districts would suffer 
such losses if the amendment is approved 
and help is given other districts without 
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provision for additional school revenue. 
Furthermore, the total amount taken from 
these districts would spread so thinly over 
the benefiting districts that they would 
receive no great gains, while the conse- 
quences to the losing districts would in 
some cases be very serious. 


Many conferences, workshops, study 
groups, and committees, most of which 
have included laymen as well as school 
people, have issued statements for general 
circulation subscribing to the principle that 
the state program to be developed should 
protect existing local programs. Those dis- 
tricts most vitally concerned appreciate 
this but will naturally ask that this as- 
surance be given by the executives and 
legislative leaders in whose hands the 
power rests. 


Unless the program is one which can 
be accepted as equitable by the relatively 
wealthy and the relatively poor districts 
alike, unless it provides a pattern which 
gives promise of educational progress for 
the state as a whole without endangering 
local programs already developed, unless 
there is evidence of the willingness of the 
people to provide the necessary additional 
revenue, and unless the people can have 
a feeling of assurance that the program 
will be accepted by the General Assembly, 
approval of the amendment seems un- 
likely. The task is great but our people 
want educational opportunity for their 


children. 


If local educational programs which 
have been developed are to be preserved, 
in other words, if we are not to try to 
build up some areas by lowering others, 
no program can make much contribution 
to education without substantial increase 
in school revenue at the state level and, 
perhaps, at the local level as well. Every 
state which touches Kentucky is providing 
for each child in school more than is Ken- 
tucky. In 1949-50, the last year for which 
comparable figures are available, Tennes- 
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see’s expenditure per pupil in average 
attendance was 9 per cent higher 
than Kentucky's, Virginia’s 20 per cent, 
West Virginia's 24 per cent, Missouri's 44 
per cent, Ohio’s 67 per cent, Indiana’s 95 
per cent, and Illinois’s 114 per cent, more 
than double. Other states which 


daily 


available greatly increased school reve. 
nues at the time that such programs were 
adopted. Properly informed, our citizens 
will make better provisions for their chil- 
dren. 

The concern of our people for the edu- 
cation of their children is demonstrated 
by the fact that (1) they have, through 
their representatives in the General As. 





have | 
adopted foundation programs have made | 


— 


——— ———— 


sembly, provided in recent years a steadily | 
increasing amount of money for education 


and (2) in 203 of the 228 school districts 
in the state they are, through their boards 
of education, levying the maximum tax for 
the current operation of their school 
which law permits. 





Proposed Amendments to 
Constitution of the KEA 


ARTICLE II 

Section 1. All persons actively engaged 
in educational work, including administra- 
tive and supervisory positions in the State, 
may become active members of this Asso- 
ciation upon payment of an annual fee of 
from six-fifty ($6.50) to seven ($7.00) dol- 
lars at the discretion of the District Asso- 
ciation. This fee shall be apportioned in 
accordance with the provisions in Article 
VII, Section 1. 


ARTICLE VII 


SecTION 1. The Constitution and By- 
Laws of District Associations shall be cor- 
sistent with this Constitution. The Dis- 


trict Association is an integral part of the 


State Association and membership in one 
(Continued on page 32) 
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The Minimum Foundation Program con- 
cerns itself with the destinies of children. 


The school principal as a citizen in a 
democratic state has certain responsibilities. 
Among these are protecting the weak, re- 
straining selfishness in the interests of so- 
ciety, and the responsibility for promot- 
ing the common welfare. Acceptance of 
such responsibility implies certain duties 
for every citizen, whether principal, teach- 
er or other member of the community. In 
deciding the issues involved in a mini- 
mum foundation program he must be con- 
cerned with the welfare of all children in 
the state, not just his own, just those in 
his own room, in his school or district. 


Specialized Obligations 

As a member of the teaching profession 
the principal has certain specialized obli- 
gations. First among these obligations is 
the necessity for becoming informed on 
the issues significant to him and to his 
community. Furthermore, he should try 
to provide opportunity and incentive for 
his colleagues to become informed, and 
to provide, through the combined efforts 
of the faculty, the best possible educa- 
tional leadership for the community. The 
obligations thus imposed by the profes- 
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The High School 
Principal 
And the 


Foundation Program 


MORRIS B. CIERLEY 
Principal, Highlands High School 
Ft. Thomas 


sion require principals to study the pro- 
posal that the people of Kentucky work 
out a plan for guaranteeing to every child 
a defensible minimum of education. 
The following should be helpful to those 
who wish to know more about the pro- 


posal. 


1. Principles of A Foundation Program 
of Education, Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 8, Oc- 
tober, 1952. 


. “Study Guide and Summary of Dis- 
cussions on MFP,” KEA Leadership 
Conference, August, 1952. (Mimeo- 
graphed ) 

3. “Elements of A State Foundation 
Program”, Address by Dean L. D. 
Hasken, University of Texas, Summer 
Conference at U.K., June 23, 1952. 

4, Materials and information on the suc- 

cess of such programs in the -states 

which surround Kentucky. 


bo 


. Speakers who can work with local 
groups in becoming informed. (Con- 
tact the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort, or the KEA office in 
Louisville. ) 


Ol 
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The Principal’s Work with the People 


The proposal for a foundation program 
assumes that the people in each school dis- 
trict will meet to work out the minimum 
educational essentials for their children. 
Principals may be of considerable assist- 
ance to these groups in helping to define 
and clarify school problems. 

Many people, both in and out of the 


profession, are taking positions for and 
against the “Minimum Foundation Pro- 


gram” before it has been developed or 
written. Some people have already been 
stating specific sums of money which their 
districts will lose in the event such a pro- 
gram is developed. Let us reserve judg- 
ment until the people of this state have 
written a program and made their recom- 
mendations. Such a program will be writ- 
ten long before we are called upon to vote 
on Section 186 of the Constitution. In this 
matter, as in many other public issues, 
decisions are being made upon hunches, 
and upon bias and prejudice. Therefore, 
principals may be able to serve a vital 
function in urging others to understand 
the implications of such a program be- 
fore declaring themselves for or against it. 

The proposal that the state guarantee a 
certain minimum of education to every 
child has certain attractive features. It 
promises to help meet the needs for quali- 
fied teachers, for transportation, new build- 
ings, teaching materials, and other needed 
services. Whether such a program can 
bring relief in these areas of need is ques- 
tionable in the opinions of many people. 
Many others are convinced that such needs 
can never be met by present methods of 
school finance. They support their argu- 
ments by citing the greater progress of the 
and particularly those who 
Perhaps one 


other states, 
have foundation programs. 
of the most compelling and convincing 
arguments for such a program in Kentucky 
was made inadvertently by a superintend- 
ent while speaking against it. He stated 
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that three teachers who had agreed to 
work for him later sent letters of regret 
and informed him that they were taking [| no 


ing 
ask 


jobs in other states for $1,000 more per } will 
year. His district is one of the favored | trict 
districts in the state. If the condition exists | as tl 


for his district how much more acute the 
problem must be in the poor districts! It 
happens that all three teachers who got | 
better jobs, did so by going to states with 
foundation programs. 

Perhaps the most unattractive prospect 
for the greatest number of people is the 
possibility that the better schools may } 
lose some of the support which they now | As 








Te 





receive in order that the less fortunate Kent 
schools may be built up. Present support | capti 
cannot be continued to the richer districts “Ente 


As 


and at the same time increase substantially 
the support to poorer districts without in- 
creasing state revenue. Many people are 


| hoys 
skeptical of the legislature’s desire to raise | in a 
) 


classr’ 


taxes. Furthermore they would not place | as gov 
in the hands of the legislature the power Wo 
to determine the means for distributing | a tea 
school money. These arguments are an-| which 
swered by those who claim that we must | cation 
have faith in the legislature. If we do not © those 
have faith in the legislature, they claim, we — are to 
should at least have faith in the democratic | of a d 
process which keeps the politician subject We 
to the will of the people. Therefore, if | efforts 
the people indicate that they want ade _ we car 
quate support for education the legislature ’ ideas ¢ 
will comply. } be app 
Destinies of Children Are Concerned | In Wor 
Some arguments are made that the fav-} Some 
ored districts will lose money and tha} Do E 
such a program must not be supported | definab 
until a guarantee can be made that suci} underta 
districts will not lose. Perhaps the bet} po p 
answer to this argument is that the repre-| your co 


sentatives from the favored districts — * 
not dare return home if they permitte : 


the legislature to reduce the school fund Do B 
That would not be good politics! Thoe) Do B 
answering the argument go further by stat the job- 
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ing that we cannot, in good conscience, 
ask for guarantees when we now have 
no guarantee. “Why should we not be 
willing to take the chance that our dis- 
trict will lose?” they ask. Issues as great 
as these cannot be decided upon the basis 


of “What good will I get out of it?” The 
destinies of children are concerned! 
Whether through fear or inaction we have 
no right to withhold from a generation of 
Kentucky children the minimum essentials 
of education. 


Teacher, You Can Help, Too 


Reprinted from 


As I entered a new school building in 
Kentucky I was impressed with the simple 
caption carved in stone over the entrance, 
“Enter to Learn, Go Out to Serve.” 

As a teacher, it is my privilege to teach 
hoys and girls some of the things in a 
classroom that will help them to go forth 
in a community and contribute their part 
as good citizens. 

Wouldn't it be a kind of service to plan 
a teaching unit with pupils and parents 
which would acquaint them with the edu- 
cational services in Kentucky and with 
those still needed? This is needed if we 
are to assure every child the opportunity 
of a defensible minimum of education. 

We must not be discouraged if our 
efforts are not readily accepted, because 
we cannot expect people to respond to new 
ideas on the first presentation. They must 
be approached again and again. 


In Working on a teaching unit may I offer 
some “Do Be Sures”: 

Do Be Sure that there is a definite and 
definable worth in the service activity you 
undertake. 

Do Be Sure that the administration and 
\our colleagues are convinced of the value 
of your project. 

Do Be Sure to work diplomatically. 

Do Be Sure to be persistent in finishing 
the job—capitalize on experience, integrate 
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EDNA LINDLE 


Henderson, Kentucky 


The Journalette 


with other experiences, and go after a still 
bigger job. 

Do Be Sure that you know the facts, 
because there will be a time when all of 
us must know the answer and the correct 
answer to the question—What will the 
Minimum Foundation Program do for my 
school district? Let us not be guilty of 
subversive inactivity. A good place to in- 
form ourselves is in study groups in our 
local associations. 


Do Be Sure to remember that a good or 
a bad public relations program starts in 
the classroom. 


These suggested projects for classroom 
instruction will help to develop and to 
promote a Minimum Foundation Program: 


1, In all grades—have the children write 
real letters to parents, neighbors, and other 
citizens of the community—letters which 
will acquaint the recipients with the things 
which we have that are good and the 
things that are needed. These letters may 
deal with such matters as number of pupils 
per teacher, kind of seats, pupils without 
textbooks, condition of blackboards,: cus- 
todial services, facilities for hanging coats 
and keeping supplies, supplementary read- 
ers, the qualifications of teacher, library 
books, reference materials, kind of health 
or physical education programs, equip- 
ment, proper lighting, lunch service, play- 
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ground space, etc. Ask for suggestions to 
improve the situation. 


2. Middle- and upper-grade children 
should be urged to have pen pals in the 
various counties of Kentucky. From these 
pen pals we could learn of school condi- 
tions throughout the state. This project 
could be part of the program of a social 
studies or an English class. 

3. Kentucky history classes could have 
panel discussions on problems of various 
parts of Kentucky. Get parents to help in 
the necessary research. 

4. A unit of geography could show 
transportation needs and costs. 

5. Older boys and girls might write and 
produce skits which show the elements of 
a Good Schools Program. Skits and plays 
could show Kentucky schools in compari- 
son with schools in other states. Again 
enlist the aid of parents in doing the re- 
search. These skits and plays could be 
presented to PTA’s and civic groups. 

6. Third-grade pupils, in the study of 
their home town, could acquire and, in 
turn, give to their parents information 
relative to conditions of different schools 
in the town or of different rooms in their 
own school. 


7. Art classes might make and distribute 
posters showing condition of buildings, 


ae 


1 { 
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how and why teaching must be made more 
attractive in order to get and to hold q 
sufficient number of efficient teachers. | 


8. Members of speech classes might dis. 

















cuss the needs and areas of a Minimum} ~ 
Foundation Program as developed in other “| 
states. | 
9. Classes in mathematics might compile | | 
data showing transportation costs, number) 4 
of classrooms needed, per capita income i 
payments of southern states, vital statistics, aa 
costs of schools in Kentucky in comparison | = 
to costs of schools in other states, ta) “Z 
assessments, teacher salaries, etc. ss 
You will be able to think of many other | 
classroom projects. It might be a good 
idea for several school units to work to. | 
gether so there would be no overlapping | 
of research. I do not know how we wil 
find time for the extra work involved, but | Fo 
having worked with teacher groups for} Direc 
twenty years and knowing you as a re} Educ 
sourceful group, I am sure we will find the task, 
time to go forward united in spirit ani} Mini 
effort to do our part. copay 
i these 
This last thought—teachers, let us accep!) mum 
our responsibility to work with parents in / LI 
helping develop and promote a Minimum | ‘ities 
Foundation Program in STORK-STRUCK| ae 
KENTUCKY. | receiv 
mean 
Th the sz 
‘3c appar 
Oy unabl 
\ rf Yi) to oth 
if _“ I ) tunity 
es should 
f IL¢ 
revisio 
} presen 
MEETING THE DEADLINE . proach 
Teachers throughout the stote) ac the 
will assist local committees 
compile reports to be used by) UL ch 
the Legislative Research Com) in the 


mission. 
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For the year 1952-1953 the Board of 
Directors of The Kentucky Council for 
Education have adopted for their major 
task, the stimulation of interest in the 
Minimum Foundation Program for Educa- 
tion in Kentucky. The Council adopted 

) these basic principles underlying a mini- 
cep! mum Foundation Program: 


vain I. Every Child. Every child in Kentucky, 


pines _ regardless of location, race, color or creed, 

UCT should be guaranteed an opportunity to 

} Teceive a basic education. This does not 

mean that every child would be guaranteed 

the same standard of education, for it is 

apparent that there are cases of children 

unable to receive an education comparable 

to others. It does mean that the oppor- 

) tunity to receive the basic education 
should be present for all. 





| Il. Child—The Focal Point. Any change, 
revision or improvement in Kentucky's 

} present educational program must be ap- 

Et .+'| proached and established with the child 


} 
e Lo ; asthe focal point. Our schools operate for 
im FP 
sed by) Ur children, therefore we must be careful 
h Com: 


in the adoption of any program that we 
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The Kentucky Council for Education Adopts Program .. . 


Of the People, 
By the People, 
and For ile Children 


WENDELL E. HOWARD 


___ President 
The Kentucky Council for Education 


follow the principle of the greatest good 
for the greatest number of children. 


III. No Loss. Every local school admin- 
istrative unit in Kentucky should be assured 
that no loss of revenue from the state gen- 
eral fund will be felt as the result of a 
change or the establishment of any type of 
an educational program. Since all local 
school districts in the state are presently 
planning their school program and budget- 
ing with a specific amount of revenue from 
the state general school fund, it would 
seem inadvisable to reduce this state sup- 
port to any school district in the state. 


IV. No Lid on Local School Districts. It 
should be understood and provisions made 
to guarantee an opportunity for any local 
school district to exceed any Minimum 
Foundation Program adopted if the local 
school district so desires. In other words, 
a Minimum Foundation Program should 
not tend to cramp the educational program 
of any local school district. The local 
school district must be free to go above 
the minimum and provide the type of an 
educational program desired by the people 
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of the local district commensurate with 
their ability to pay. 


V. Joint Responsibility. Any basic pub- 
lic program for Kentucky children should 
be a joint responsibility of the state and 
the local unit. The proportionate amount 
of the financial responsibility of each unit 
will have to be determined by the people 
of the state of Kentucky. Nevertheless, it 
is the general feeling that our children, 
regardless of where they live or regardless 
of economic ability of their particular dis- 
trict, must be assured of the opportunity to 
receive a good education. This will mean 
in certain instances that the state will have 
to supply revenue in order to provide a 
good educational program in every com- 
munity in Kentucky. 


VI. Ability to Pay. Some form of an 
economic index seems to be the best way 
to determine the ability of a local school 
district to support a basic educational pro- 
gram. It is generally understood that all 
local school districts in Kentucky do not 
possess the same ability to support an 
educational program. The economic index, 
commonly used by business and industry, 
can be developed to assure fair and equit- 
able support of each local district. 


VII. Help All—Hurt None. Since it is 
felt that no one school district in the State 
of Kentucky is doing the best job possible, 
any program designed should be so devel- 
oped as to make it possible for every local 
school district to do a better job. No dis- 
trict must be injured by the adoption of 
any proposed program. 


VIII. Close to People. Any program de- 
veloped should keep in mind the principle 
that the schools must be kept close to the 
people. This can be done by requiring 
substantial financial effort locally and by 
retaining local control. 


IX. The People’s Program. Any change, 
revision or establishment of a different 
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The Kentucky Council for Education was 
formed about three years ago. At the time 
of the organization about thirty state-wide 
organizations showed an interest by desig- 
nating representatives from their organiza- 
tion to make up the Board of Directors, 
After the Board of Directors formulated a 
program which they felt the people of Ken- 
tucky would want, the program was taken 





to some sixty school districts for consider- 
ation. More than forty of these districts 
formed citizens organizations for the pur- 
pose of studying their own school situation, 
Some of the organizations felt they had a 
particular job to do and when this was 
completed, became inactive. Other organi- 
zations are still very active today and are 
performing valuable service for their schooi 
system. 


— 
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educational program for Kentucky children 
must not be labeled as the program of any 
one group, organization, agency, Or assOcia- 
tion, but as a program of and by the peo- 
ple and for our children. Should the 
program be labeled as that of any one 
group, there is a good possibility that it 
will be labeled as the program of a certain 
self-interest group or of a group that has 
an ax to grind. This would automatically 
cause the program to lose interest and sup- 
port of other groups who were ssid l 
interested in a good educational program 7 
In order that it be labeled | 
the people’s program and not that of 2| 
specific group, it must be developed and 
formulated by a cross-sectional representa- 
tion of the people of our state. 





in our state. 





“No nation in history has relied so heavilj 
for its strength on universal education oi 
does the United States. In this time 9 } 
crisis—immediately and over the long pull | 
—we must unite to develop that essential f 
strength with all the vigor at our command. : 
More opportunities for better education- 
for each individual and for all! So longo 
we work toward such an end no i 
forces can seriously threaten our demo 
cratic way of life.’—Harry S$, TRUMAN 
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Kentucky Chamber of Commerce Urges 


Support of Local Education Committees 


The Kentucky Chamber of Commerce 
shares with all alert Kentuckians a desire 
io improve the opportunities of our boys 
and girls to acquire an education. 

In 1951 the Kentucky Chamber spon- 
sored a suit against the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky for the purpose of getting a new 
interpretation of our Constitution with re- 
spect to the distribution of school funds. 
When that suit was lost, the Kentucky 
Chamber continued its interest in the edu- 
cation of our boys and girls and appointed 
a strong committee on education. This 
committee has recently held two meetings 
and will present to the Directors of the 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce, in Feb- 
ruary, resolutions supporting the Kentucky 
Education Association and the State De- 


HARPER GATTON 
Executive Vice-President 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce 


partment of Education in efforts to improve 
the state’s educational opportunities. 

In supporting the minimum foundation 
program, the Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce will insist that every local school 
administrative unit in Kentucky be assured 
that no loss of revenue from the state’s 
general school fund will result from the 
program. Present funds must not be taken 
away from some districts to give to other 
districts. 

The Kentucky Chamber of Commerce is 
interested in the welfare of our children 
and urges its members all over Kentucky 
to support the county and local committees 
that have been appointed to study our 
educational problems. 





Senator Clements Introduces Federal Aid Bill 


Kentucky Senator Clements has introduced a bill amending Public Law 815 to 


provide federal aid to public schools in new construction. 


This law provides federal 


aid for those communities whose school facilities are strained by the impact of federal 


activities such as defense work. 


Under Senator Clements bill federal aid would be given according to a formula 


similar to that of the Hill-Burton Act, which is for hospital construction. 


Clements’ bill 


states that the federal share of any new school construction would not be more than 
two-thirds of the cost or less than one-third. Individual states and local governments 


would bear the difference. 


His bill provides that the federal aid be based on the 


economic status of the areas, relative need as between areas for additional school 


facilities, and other relevant factors. 


“The bill also sets forth that the federal allotment should be made on the basis of a 
state’s school-age population rather than its average daily school attendance.” 
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What will you do for their sakes? 





The Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, ever mindful of its responsibili- 
ties to childhood and youth, and ever 
faithful to the Objects of the Congress, 
sees through its Object V which says: “To 
develop between educators and the general 
public such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in phy- 
sical, mental, social, and spiritual educa- 
tion,” a great challenge to assist in estab- 
lishing and adopting a basic foundation 
program of education for every child, now. 

WE KNOW that children do not wait to 
grow up and that their needs cannot be 
postponed nor delegated to others than 
their parents and teachers. 

WE BELIEVE that research and experi- 
ence have established certain basic prin- 
ciples of school organization and adminis- 
tration. We believe that these have been 
tried and proved sound. We believe that 
they are based upon the premise that the 
schools must be kept close to the people. 
We believe that the people must have an 
avenue through which they can express 
iheir desires as to the objectives of the 
schools, and we believe that ultimately 
competent and well-qualified persons will 
interpret and administer them through 
such a sound, basic program. 
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PTA Looks to the 


Minimum Foundation 


Program 


JAMES G. SHEEHAN 
President Kentucky Congress 
Of Parents and Teachers 


MRS. 


WE SEE the present alarming shortage 
of well-qualified teachers; increasing school 
enrollment; lack of and present condition 
of school buildings; bus purchase, mainte- 
nance, and repair; rising costs and lack of 
textbooks; school lunch facilities; and other 
services curtailed. We therefore shall ex- 
pect to recommend and demonstrate in the 
light of the above facts, such united efforts 
as will make the public cognizant of and 
want to care for Kentucky’s increasing 
enrollment, to provide for teacher salary 
increases to offset the increased costs of 
living, and to provide to the fullest extent 
possible for other needs. 


WE REALIZE that the needs of the 
schools are real and acute. We further 
realize that opinions will vary as to the 
roles properly belonging to parents in the 
education of their children. Whenever 
parents and teachers recognize each other 
as partners most problems can be solved. 


Nothing educational passes muster these 
days unless we evaluate it. May we then 
grasp this opportunity for working as part: 
ners in each community—and with skill and 
vision, a wise hand and determined will 
present such a child-youth centered _pro- 
gram that will develop an educational 
momentum. 
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Stepchild Of Kich Uncle Sam 


Fighting their battles with “broomsticks,” 
Heroes and heroines, too; 
Striving with everything in them 
To do what nobody could do! 
Building Democracy’s strongholds, 
Making their “bricks without straw’; 
Safeguarding those who mistreat them; 
Getting a deal that is raw! 

Toolless in “Land-of-Equipment,” 
Fighting ’gainst want and disease; 
Skimped in their training and pay-checks, 

Pinched by a double-job squeeze! 
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Suet: Sources 


ORRIN L. KEENER 
Associate Professor Social Studies 
Berea College 


Powering treadmills of learning, 
Knowing they can’t “get ahead”; 

Circled by mind-hungry children 
“Munching” on “sawdusty bread’— 

These are our rural school teachers, 
Shackled, neglected, despised; 

Robbed by their uninformed brothers; 
Victims of wastrels disguised; 

These are the heroes I’m praising, 
Saviors of many a “lamb”; 

Stars in the “fox-holes of learning,” 
Stepchild of rich Uncle Sam! 






These are the heroes I’m praising, 


Saviors of many a 


lamb”; 


Stars in the “fox-holes of learning,” 
Stepchild of rich Uncle Sam! 
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John Henry Boyd was born at Sulphur, 
Kentucky, on September 18, 1909. He 
received his elementary and_ secondary 
education at Sulphur, where he graduated 
in 1928. He received his A.B. degree with 
a major in mathematics at Western Ken- 
tucky State College in 1936. He received 
his M.A. degree from the University of 
Kentucky in 1941, and his doctorate also 
from U. of K. in August, 1952. The subject 
of his dissertation is, “A Proposed Found- 
ation Program for Distributing State School 
Funds to the Local School Systems in 
Kentucky.” 

He married Thelma Ruth Eldridge in 
1937. They have two daughters: Ruth 
Carol eight years old, and Alicia Corin 


who is three. 


John Henry Boyd 


Petition for KEA 


First Vice-President 


OO a eee 


Dr. Boyd has taught seven years in the 
rural schools of Owen and Trimble coun- 
ties, 1929-36. He taught three years, 1936. 
1939, in the Irvington High School. He 
was principal of the Liberty High School, 
Oldham County, for two years, 1939-194]. 
He was principal of the Louisa High Schoo 
for four years, 1941-1945. Since 1945 he 
has been Area Principal at Benham in 
Harlan County, Kentucky. He taught at 
Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, in 
the summer of 1946. He taught neat 
ship at Western Kentucky State College 
in the summer of 1935. 





Dr. Boyd was first vice-president of the 
Kentucky Education Association for the 
year 1947-1948. He was president of the 
Upper Cumberland Education Association 
1951-1952. 
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the time of voting.” 


Article IV, Section 1, of the Constitution of the Kentucky Education Asso- | J} 
ciation reads, in part, as follows: “Any local education association or group of |‘ 
twenty-five members of the Kentucky Education Association may show intention 
of sponsoring candidates for President and two Vice-Presidents by signing a peti- 
tion, preparing a biographical sketch, submitting a picture, and sending these to 
the Executive Secretary prior to January 25 and same shall be published in the 
March issue of the Kentucky School Journal. 
shall be made from the floor of the Delegate Assembly on the day preceding 
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Nominations for these officers 
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Dr. Boyd is a Methodist and is a member 
of the Benham Masonic Lodge No. 880 and 
the Benham Chapter Royal Arch Masons, 
The Harlan Council Royal and Select 
Masters, the Duffield Commandery Knights 
Templar, and is a Shriner at the Oleika 
Temple, A.A.O.N.M.S., Lexington, Ky. 
He is a member of Alpha Nu Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa, a professional edu- 
cational fraternity. He is a member of 
the Benham Lions Club. He was invited 
to participate in the Mid-Century White 
House Conference in December, 1950. He 
appeared on the program of the National 
Convention of the Council of Guidance and 
Tersonnel Associations in Atlantic City in 
1950 and in Chicago in 1951. He will 
appear on the program at the Cleveland 
conference of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, Feb- 


ruary 8-12, 1953. 


PETITION: Inasmuch as Dr. John H. 
Boyd, principal of Benham Schools, Ben- 
ham, Kentucky, has served as president 
and on the Board of Directors of the Upper 
Cumberland Education Association, and 
inasmuch as his doctoral dissertation was 
a thorough study of the Minimum Found- 
ation Program for Kentucky, we recom- 
mend him to the teachers of the State of 
Kentucky as a leader for the year 1953-54. 

We, the undersigned, members of the 
Harlan County Education Association, Har- 
lan, Kentucky, and the Kentucky Education 
Association wish to exercise our privilege 
under Article IV, Section 1, of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association and present the name 
of Dr. John H. Boyd, principal of Benham 
Schools, as a nominee for the office of First 
Vice-President of the Kentucky Education 
Association for the year 1953-54. 





THIRD ANNUAL FTA WORKSHOP 
MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE 


May 7, 8, and 9, 1953 
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“We have faith in education as the 
foundation of democratic government.” 
—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 





“Without popular education no govern- 
ment which rests on popular action can 
long endure; the people must be schooled 
in the knowledge and if possible in the 
virtues upon which the maintenance and 
success of free institutions depend.”— 
Woorrow WILSON 





Grants Made 
To Crippled Children 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 











Grants totaling $66,840 for helping 
handicapped students were approved Jan- 
uary 21, by the directors of the Kentucky 
Society for Crippled Children. The grants 
include those to be used by the State De- 
partment of Education for promoting sev- 
eral projects. 

A new school project, serving orthopedi- 
cally handicapped children whatever the 
crippling cause, will be a day nursery to be 
operated by Kentucky’s Easter Seal Society. 
This school, located in Lexington, will open 
in March of this year. 

You will have an opportunity to support 
the Easter Seals fund from March 5 to 
April 5. Your contribution will be used 
to help crippled children. 
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Crowded Children 


“A child in the first grade doesn’t have a 
chance in a situation like that!” This was 
my answer when a principal of the elemen- 
tary school in Blank County said that the 
average enrollment in his school was 49 
children per teacher. “That number might 
be tolerated in a college class now and 
then where the lecture method is being 
used; in rare instances, 49 boys and girls 
might be in one high school group. It 
should never happen in an elementary 
classroom,” I continued. 

The principal was pleased at my reac- 
tion, because he shared my belief on the 
question. “But what can be done?” he 
plaintively asked. His question needed an 
answer. I asked him to tell me about the 
school: 


This Is the Situation 

“There are 634 children in grades one to 
eight inclusive,” he said. “Six primary 
teachers (grades 1-2-3) have 301 of these 
children, or an average of 50 per teacher. 
One first-grade teacher has 57, and the 
other 60.” 

“How many teachers do you need to do 
justice to these little children?” I asked; 
and he promptly answered: “It is recog- 
nized by those who know that a primary 
teacher who must give much individual 
help to children of this age, should not 
have more than 20 or 25 children. This 
means the primary grades alone, in this 
school should have 12 teachers, or 6 in 
addition to the 6 we have now.” 

“What about crowding in the intermedi- 
ate (grades 4-5-6) grades?” I asked. 
“Again we have evidence that a teacher in 
the intermediate grades can do as well with 
30 children as the primary teacher may do 
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R. E. JAGGERS 


Department of Education 
Eastern Kentucky State College 


with 25 in the primary grades. This means 
that we need 8 teachers instead of the 6 
we now have for the 234 children enrolled 
in these grades; and,” he added, “we need 
three instead of two teachers which we 
now have for the 99 children in grades 7-8.” 

He had a total of 13 teachers, but needed 
23 teachers. “But do you have rooms for 
10 additional teachers,” I asked. “No,” 
was his emphatic answer, “and I don’t know 
what we can do to get that many additional 
rooms—or one additional room, for that 
matter.” 

“Our teachers are,” he said, “doing more 
than their share in trying to make the 
school meet the needs of our boys and 
girls. The 13 teachers, as you know, are 
trying to do the work of 23 teachers, and 
we know their task is almost an impossible 
one.” 

Teachers’ Preparation 

I examined the record of preparation of 
these teachers and found that three were 
college graduates with one having some 
graduate training; two had between two 
and three years of college; and the other 
eight had three to four years of college 
preparation. 

The top salary paid was $254.90 for 8 
months, and the lowest salary was $210.80 
for 8’ months. When we came to this 
point the principal said, “When are we in 
Kentucky going to pay an adequate mini- 
mum salary?” I assured him that I didnt 
know. “The accepted minimum national 
standard for a beginning teacher who has 
completed four years of training is at least 
$3,000.” 

Again he said, “What can we do to get 
enough good teachers for the children in 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Big Change, by Frederick Lewis Allen. 
Harper's, $3.50. The author of Only Yesterday 
has here produced another book which is an 
excellent history and commentary done in an un- 
orthodox fashion, but done exceedingly well 
nonetheless. The sub-title is “America Trans- 
forms Itself; 1900-1950,” and that is a succinct 
analysis of its contents. Part I, “The Old Order,” 
looks at various facets of American life and 
culture in 1900; “The Momentum of Change,” 
the part, concentrates on forces which 
brought about changes in the 50-year period; 
Part IIL is called “The New America” and looks 
at our country as it is today. The coverage is 
complete; the content is thought-provoking; the 
style is polished and witty. Mr, Allen has pre- 
pared a social history of import for us today 
and in the future. 


next 


Lincoln Finds a General; Volume III, Grant’s 
First Year in the West, by Kenneth P. Williams. 
Macmillan, $7.50. The third of this 
definitive history bears the excellence and scholar- 
ship of the first two volumes of the series and 
follows them chronologically only in a general 
way. Concentration here is upon the activities 
of U. S. Grant. The history has been made ex- 
ceedingly readable, and the large number of 
notes attest to the careful and prodigious research 
which went into its formation. There are many 
maps which facilitate understanding of various 
military maneuvers. The series ranks now as a 
great and important contribution to the history 
of America; it is probably the very best in its 


field. 


volume 


The Shape of Sunday, by Virginia Douglas 
Dawson and Betty Douglas Wilson. Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50. In the last few years of his life 
Lloyd C. Douglas wrote The Robe and The Big 
Fisherman and achieved a success unique in 
American literature. Previous novels had been 
mildly popular, but these stirred up considerable 
interest in their creator as well as in the stories 
themselves. His two daughters have written this 
“intimate biography” which tells the story of their 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


¢ BOOK LOOKS 


minister-author-father in a lighthearted, whole- 
some manner which makes entertaining reading. 
The inclusion of many letters adds color to the 
book. 


ESPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN 


Mutiny on the Bounty, by Charles Nordhoff 
and James N. Hall, adapted by Florence D. 
Jones. Globe, $2. This simplification of a favorite 
and popular story has not lost any of its real 
color and flavor and is a good book for present- 
day boys and girls who would likely find the ex- 
traneous details of the original to be boring. 
Illustrations are from the popular movie version. 


The Law, What It Is and How It Works, by 
Rod and Lisa Peattie. Schuman, $2.50. Here is an- 
other junior high text which tells in a simple and 
interesting way how our system of law works, 
what law really is, and what it means to all of 
us. Cleverly illustrated, 


Your Blood and You, by Sarah R. Riedman. 
Henry Schuman, $2.50. This book is part of the 
“Man and His World” series of books for junior 
and senior high school science. Everything pos- 
sible is told—in interesting fashion, too—about 
blood. An interesting text, 





CROWDED CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 24) 
my school as they now do in the more 
favored counties, and how can we get safe 
school buildings?” 


The Only ‘Answer 


The only answer I could think of was, 
“Get the people in Kentucky to decide 
what is a minimum foundation program to 
which every child is entitled, and then to 
unite in planning a way of putting that 
program into effect.” “I guess you are 
right” he said hopefully. 
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Building Needs in Kentucky Call for Action 


Wartime deferment of school house con- 
struction and the increase in the school- 
age population have made building needs 
reach major Kentucky. 
Hundreds of children are in crowded class- 
rooms, or attending half-day, part-time, or 
staggered sessions of school. There is a 
tremendous need to replace obsolete and 
unsafe buildings; to remodel some plants; 
and to expand others that were not ade- 
quate from the time of occupancy. 


proportions in 


Age of Buildings 

Kentucky ranks favorably with 25 other 
states in the First Progress Report as to age 
of buildings. Six and seven-tenths per cent 
of Kentucky’s school buildings, housing 
35,305 children, are over 50 years old. In 
the 25 states, 16.46 per cent of the buildings 
years old. Of Kentucky's 
buildings, 31.7 per cent housing 117,864 
children are from 31 to 50 years old. The 
25 states have 23.47 per cent in that range 
of age. Kentucky has 27.8 per cent of 
buildings 21 to 30 years old as compared 
to 26.24 per cent in the 25 states. Of Ken- 
tucky’s buildings 21.8 per cent are 11 to 20 
years old as compared to 19.15 per cent in 
the same 25 states. Of buildings under 11 
years old, Kentucky has 12 per cent as 
compared to 14.68 per cent in the 25 states. 


are over 50 


The rating of Kentucky's publicly owned 
plants classifies only 4.3 per cent of the 
5,013 buildings as satisfactory. 


Kentucky plants rated thus: 


Satisfactory 4.3% or 219 buildings 
Unsatisfactory 49.8% or 2,493 buildings 
Fair 45.9% or 2,301 buildings 


Building Location 
Kentucky's 
school in 


and 
children 


One three-tenths — of 
school attend 
quarters; two per cent are housed in bar- 
racks or makeshift quarters. There are 31.1 


rented 
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From NEA Research 
aud Stale Department of Education, Frankfort 











These building facts were made available 
by the Department of Education in an 
Educational Bulletin dated June, 1952. 

5,013 school plants housed 532,133 pupils 

in 1950-51 
3,004 one-room schools are still in use 

872 two- and three-room schools are in 
use 

26 per cent of Kentucky’s children are 
in one-, two-, and three-room 
schools 

134 combustible — two-story 
house 32,889. children 

51 combustible — three-story 
house 22,517 children 

205,326 children are housed in combustible 

buildings 


og TR a ee 


buildings 


buildings 


ws) 


3,467 schools are on sites of less than 
one acre 
963 school sites have more than 100 
pupils to the acre 
80 per cent of the school buildings in 
Kentucky do not house central 
heat 
38 per cent of Kentucky’s children at- 
tend schools with outdoor toilet 
facilities 
.425 attended school in 1950-51 with no 


gen ae 





to 


toilet facilities 
122 school plants are rated satisfactory 
by U.S. standards 
2,357 plants are rated unsatisfactory 
Did you know the picture was quite 
this bad? 
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Of 110,334 pupils enrolled in the first 
grade in 1939, only 15,019 received high- 
school diplomas in 1951. Many parents 
missed the graduation thrill these parents 
are experiencing. 
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per cent or 165,533 children attending 
school in buildings that should he aband- 
oned. 

Of all the elementary school children in 
Kentucky, 93.3 per cent have less than 2.9 
acres contained in their school grounds. 
On these small sites are 226,556 of Ken- 
tucky’s elementary pupils. Five acres is 
considered by many people a minimum 
site. Seventy-seven and one-tenth per cent 
of elementary pupils are on school sites of 
less than three acres. Secondary pupils 
fare better as 32.8 per cent of secondary 


pupils are on sites of the range below three 
acres. There are 191 schools in Kentucky 
with over 250 pupils to the acre, and 435 
with between 100 and 250 pupils to the 
acre of school site. 


Need Is Evident 


No one can deny that new construction 
is needed: to relieve overcrowding, to 
house increases, and to replace obsolete 
buildings. Each community should know 
its local situation and make a study of its 
building needs. 





Pupil-Teacher Ratio Is Challenged 


It is difficult to believe, but we have 
more than 8,000 teachers in Kentucky this 
year with an enrollment of more than 
thirty pupils, In a recent survey, it was 
shown that twenty-five elementary teach- 
ers had an enrollment of more than seventy. 
Fifty had an enrollment of sixty to sixty- 
nine, and 268 had an enrollment of from 
fifty to fifty-nine. It is generally accepted 
that the maximum number of pupils per 
teacher should be thirty. 

In the states bordering Kentucky, and 
those south of us, the ratio varies from 
twenty-five to thirty, but in none of these 
states is the teacher expected to teach 
forty or fifty pupils. In the long run, the 
child is the loser when a teacher must 
attempt to teach more than thirty pupils. 
A teacher with an enrollment of sixty can 
give only one-half the individual attention 
that she could give if her enrollment were 
only thirty. Not only this, but most school- 
rooms are designed for thirty, and_ this 
means that in many cases pupils have to 
sit two on a single seat. They have to share 
the same learning materials and, in short, 
the entire learning situation is poor. 
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ft. M. DOD's ON 
Acting Executive Secretary 


Why does this situation exist in Ken- 
tucky? Why can't we, like Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, and the states bordering 
us, have a desirable pupil-teacher ratio? 
One cause of this condition is Section 186 
ef our State Constitution. This section 
prohibits the state from encouraging a 
sound pupil-teacher ratio since the local 
district receives as much aid from the state 
when the teacher has sixty pupils enrolled 
as it would if the teacher had only thirty 
pupils. 

There is agreement among authorities 
on child growth and development that the 
desirable number of pupils for a teacher 
is approximately twenty-five or thirty. In 
Kentucky, however, almost one-half of our 
teachers have more than this number. 





It would be folly to argue that the 
people cannot make political mistakes. 
They can and do make grave mistakes. 
They know it, they pay the penalty, but 
compared with the mistakes which have 
been made by every kind of autocracy 
they are unimportant.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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The cost of pupil transportation in Ken- 
tucky has become so great in recent years 
that it is almost impossible for many school 
districts to provide adequate and _ safe 
transportation for the children, even 
though they have tried to do su at the ex 
pense of other needed services. School 
districts with pupil transportation systems 
have an added financial burden to bear. 
The General Assembly has considered 
ways of helping with this burden, but un- 
der our present constitution no direct ap- 
propriation can be made to local school 
districts for the aid of transportation. 

It is generally agreed that equal educa- 
tional opportunities begin at the school- 





The Children Ride? 


JOHN L. VICKERS 
Director, Pupil Transportation 


house door, and that the additional burden 
of transportation should be shared by the 
state. Kentucky is the only southern state 
that does not provide direct financial aid 
to local districts for this service. 

The chart herewith shows the per cent 
of cost for pupil transportation by four. 
teen of the Southern States for the school 
year of 1951-52. 


Transportation Methods Vary 
The method of financing transportation 
as practiced by other states varies in many 
respects. Some states are given a flat grant 
for transportation costs; others have an 
appropriation to pay for a specific percent- 


Per Cent of Total Cost of Pupil Transportation Paid By Fourteen Southern States 1951-52 








© 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
NORTH CAROLINA 100% 
siaietaiie A a a: a: A: (aN. A MN sm we 
a (ES: A (Ae SA. SO: NS: NN SR i 
ARKANSAS 90% 
TEXAS 85% 
GEORGIA 80% 
VIRGINIA 77% 
LOUISIANA 75% 
TENNESSEE 70% 
FLORIDA 57% 
WEST VIRGINIA 55% 
MISSISSIPPI 52% 
OKLAHOMA 50% 
KENTUCKY 0% 
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age of the cost. Perhaps the most widely 
used method is for the state and district 
to share the cost, the amount paid by each 
being determined by what is known as 
a transportation formula. This formula 
usually includes such factors as, density of 
pupils to be transported, miles traveled by 
the bus, and road conditions. A good 
formula should and will encourage effi- 
ciency in transportation without sacrificing 
safety. North Carolina has assumed almost 
all of the responsibility for financing its 
pupil transportation program. Incidental- 
ly, North Carolina is operating one of the 
most economical transportation programs 
in the United States. The average cost per 
pupil transported for the nation in 1949- 
50 was $29.31 compared with $21.25 for 
Kentucky for the same period; whereas 
the cost per pupil for North Carolina was 
only $10.05, or one-half the amount re- 
quired by Kentucky. 

The 115,000 school buses in the United 
States which travel more than seven hun- 
dred million miles annually, and transport 
seven million pupils daily make it the 
largest transportation system in the world. 
This service represents a cost to the schools 
of the nation of over two hundred million 
dollars each year. 

During the school year 1951-52 Kentucky 
operated 2,683 vehicles of all types, rang- 
ing in capacity from a five-passenger car 
to a sixty-passenger bus. Approximately 
2300 of these vehicles were of the bus 
type, with the average bus being of forty- 
eight passenger size. These 2,683 buses 
travel a total of 143,885 miles each day 
that school is in session—the equivalent of 
5%4 times around the world at the equator. 
Although the average bus in Kentucky is 
a forty-eight passenger vehicle the buses 
are currently transporting an average of 
eighty pupils per bus, as compared to ap- 
proximately sixty-one per bus for the 
United States. This condition results from 
a lack of money to purchase and operate 
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a sufficient number of buses. Therefore 
many buses are required to make two or 
more trips each morning and afternoon and 
others are forced to be dangerously over- 
loaded. 

Based upon experience, the average life 
of a school bus in Kentucky is seven and 
one-half years. The life span will vary 
considerably depending upon such factors 
as type of road traveled, and the efficiency 
of the drivers. Assuming this figure to be 
reasonably accurate, it will require approx- 
imately three hundred buses per year for 
replacements. The number of pupils trans- 
ported is increasing at the approximate 
rate of twelve thousand annually. This 
would require an additional 150 buses or 
450 in all. Moreover, if we could assume 
that all forty-eight passenger buses were 
purchased, the total cost would be $1,800,- 
000, assuming the purchase price of $4,000 
per bus. The local districts in Kentucky 
with transportation systems are currently 
spending approximately one million dollars 
for new buses. When this figure is added 
to an operating cost of five million dollars 
it gives a total annual cost of six million 
dollars for transportation. When one takes 
into consideration the non - committed 
funds, which is the money available for 
other than 
salaries, the amount that can be used for 
transportation is greatly reduced. 


current expenses teachers’ 


Expanding Program Presents Problems 


This rapidly expanding transportation 
program is one of the most serious prob- 
lems currently confronting the local dis- 
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GROWTH OF TRANSPORTATION IN KENTUCKY, 1941-42 TO 1951-52 


Average Number 


Per Cent of 





Total Cost of Annual Cost 

















Year Pransported inrolled Pupils Transportation Per Pupil 
Daily Transported in Kentucky ® * Transported 
LC! | neers: 117017 19.54 $1,636,000 $13.97 
LOE galeries 125,957 21.67 1,832,000 14.54 
Lt. eee” 111,219 22.47 1,902,000 17.08 
Tre eae: 129,351 24.28 2/273,000 17.57 
1945-46"... .....---o.0s0 122,57-+4 23.22 2,352,000 19.19 
Lot pec raie 143,237 28.65 2,816,000 18.38 { 
a 154,272 28.25 3,252,000 21.08 } 
1948-49................. .....-168,162 29.76 3,702,000 22.70 
IO UES once 187,616 33.95 3,987,000 21.25 
I Ds) Seeger 200,368 35.61 4,451,000 22.21 : 
“secs, 211,572 44.31 4,956,000 23.42 Wha 
* Prior to 1947 the cost of independent district transportation is not included. - TE 
*° Cost of new buses not included. 
tricts. To illustrate this point more force- transportation in Kentucky can realize any | : 
fully, it may be shown that Hart County appreciable growth until Section 186 of 3 
is spending 69 per cent of its available the Constitution is repealed. Only then 4 
funds for transportation; Washington can the state become a partner in helping : 
County ™ spending . 68 per cent; Allen to share the burden that is being borne by 
County is spending 66 per cent; and Liv- the heal diaciets. ‘ 
ingston County 64 per cent. The average j 9 
county district spends for transportation 10 
approximately 42 per cent of available 
funds excluding the cost of new buses. PROPOSED AMENDMENTS re 
The cost of this service in the one hundred (Continued from page 12) a 
twenty counties ranges from approximately js contingent upon membership in the Kei 
15 per cent to 69 per cent. | Obviously it other. Each district shall require of each Twn 
will be concluded from the foregoing that of jts members a fee of from six-fifty ($6.50) 
transportation costs are a terrific burden  { seven ($7.00) dollars, all of which shall 
on the typical school district. be transmitted to the Executive Secretary 
In order to grasp more clearly the mag- of this Association. He shall retain six What 
nitude of this fast growing phase of Ken- ($6.00) dollars of each fee, five ($5.00) dol- TE 
tucky’s educational program, the table Jars for the general Association, and one 
above shows the growth of transportation (51.00) dollar to be earmarked for a head- | 
for the ten years 1941-42 to 1951-52. quarters building to be collected until the i 
: ee ‘OS di i ; ithi j 2 
It is significant to observe that 44 per ro : the — egg ; a thirty - 
_ 5 , 7 k "P oy v0 | 
cent or more than two-fifths of the pupils ms days, the a ee 7 ™ ad vaiiead to ‘i 
attending school in 1951-52 were trans- ""“ sr of cea - wen the 5 | 
member has hi. *) teac reside - 
ported; whereas less than 20 per cent or rember has his (or her) teaching residence. 6) 
one-fifth were carried by bus in 1941-42. a 
. y 7c 7c oj os we) j v ¢ “ e 
gs by this wine logic al as ois that Life members may want to consider mak- 9] 
m the near future stent Ais — -- ing contributions to the building fund. ip 
tending public schools in Kentucky will 9. 
be transported. Again finances will de- VERNE P, Horne, Chairman Nati 
termine the extent of this increase. Fur- (See March issue of Journalette for Ri 
thermore, it is most unlikely that pupil discussion.) 
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Salaries — 


Make the Comparison 


Determine Where Kentucky Stands 


By LYMAN V. GINGER 
President KEA 


What Are the AVERAGE Salaries For ALL Classroom Teachers? 


TEN STATES WHICH PAY THE HIGHEST 
AVERAGE SALARIES 


State Salary 
MING POMC 2es2 cates 2.22. fore ceeeetce canes $4,625 
DAGAROMINIA, dacs os esccscce So iacecee mae Hs 4,300 
SDSL ANNATC © oct sactestuiens elk =, esatescaessctasad’ 4,125 
US, A EET. EC (tae a roe a Pam ar 3,960 
BS NMNIENEAN oct Leesapet ocaethun x. veocnsecsesssdcuers 3,900 
BING WAN CUSOM 20: an n-e este -n cones actvacatecscvee-ee 3,868 
ET SHANAER IS oc oct oe Seca oars eee ee 3,850 
“THe EY SCY 6) 001 1 0 Cpe ee 3,820 
DIAG OMMECHICUE ke. locke See ee 3,806 
OLS CLEC rr gee ee Re erenree eer ee ete 3,800 


Teachers’ salaries—national average, $3,405 

Twenty-eight states pay more than $3,000 
annually for teachers’ salaries 

Kentucky pays $2,260 annually 

Two states pay less than Kentucky 


TEN STATES WHICH PAY THE LOWEST 
AVERAGE SALARIES 


State Salary 
SO)Sontia Dakotas <2... seks ele aoe $2,500 
BUG COR is 88688 aoc ace ccscadesaceeneiee ccc 2,475 
21) ON Fe) 0) 2) 22 ee ee ee Tee 2,475 
AD) TEMNCSSCE 3.22 ks cee cakchcsc we coetcean css DAGS 
2 SDA {21 122A RO Re NNR 7. 5‘) 
44 South) Carolina: ..../..:...-c.ceee0issec.cc 2.440 
AS Alabama 0.225 i cea ea 
AGMIRGHtGloy. o.oo soc doce ceded DOO 
Mei AMIGA ISAS os lel ee eas dak ee on ee Oe 
AS SIMESSISG MDP 228.) i EO 1,774 


Teachers’ salaries—national average, $3,405 

Twenty-eight states pay more than $3,000 
annually for teachers’ salaries 

Kentucky pays $2,260 annually 

Two states pay less than Kentucky 





What Are the AVERAGE Salaries For SECONDARY School Teachers? 


TEN STATES WHICH PAY THE HIGHEST 
AVERAGE SALARIES 


State Salary 
HEPES PURO es tae cae een Ae $5,025 
ee GENCE ECL 01 {2 Qa ee ee eee ee ee Panett 4,900 
RoR NAIR IA cts tor a 4,325 
AMIBCIRWUAROS -oactst) Ronee Oencicteceeetteas 4,276 
3) FECL 2 5) 6 een eR ae 4,225 
INEM NEISCY. 22 Stoo hes Sete oop t an es 4,200 
WPAGOMMECHOUL 2225.5 ee sons ees 4,135 
“S) aL FECL bse eee ge ee ee ne 4,100 
Rp MMENTON AND 20, Bhan A oan A UA 4,050 
9 Oregon oe SORES ante 4,050 
MO MANDAN INS es cs moe ota Boer el ok BA oe 4,050 


National average annual salaries paid second- 
ary school teachers, $3,795 

Kentucky pays $1,095 less than the national 
average for secondary school teachers 
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TEN STATES WHICH PAY THE LOWEST 
AVERAGE SALARIES 


State Salary 
OP NEMRESSE Gi .2 cae ee $2,950 
BU MNERM Goa en ee ee OD 
AE AROMAS 6 eee OOD 
AD Ata Damier eee o oes ee eek 2,895 
£3 South: Carolitiay <.2<cce.0-s.i0s20sececcne 2,850 
Aa) Noxth Dakota) 2-6 asad eek Bec, 2,800 
v3 Gs10) 1 te ae Siete s areca econ, eNO 
CLE LOSES 5/5 i Se ee ED 2,700 
i» PAWRIIGA Sos os as ee 
PSU INTISSIGSI DPI <2 5.o sc. Moi on. eiccsoceeetseewee 2,220 


National average annual salaries paid second- 
ary school teachers, $3,795 

Kentucky pays $1,095 less than the national 
average for secondary school teachers 
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What Are the AVERAGE Salaries For ELEMENTARY School Teachers? 
TEN STATES WHICH PAY THE HIGHEST TEN STATES WHICH PAY THE LOWEST 
AVERAGE SALARIES AVERAGE SALARIES 
State Salary State Salary , 
ee eae Cea nna ee sue eda $4,325 39 Vermont ........ Bacenest eieeeccasres sccecee reese $2,385 
PERDER NORE ES: 2-8 Se Gece 4,058 40 Nebraska ...............- Si viaaswtuapieteavechectes ee DUU 3 
UD CULT OTUY ygSEES Sea A ee alee 4,000 LOh ClS0) Cot i aan ee ean epee CC , 
SECO A eee ee eee eee earn ee 3,800 BY PUT GS SED oat ace 2 hc kc acecnieeceetapeees ROO . 
5 Arizona ......... Pee os Ce ry Ne ha 3,700 AS South aroha <.c.c..02.20cc0eececsecesseeses 22280 , 
3 ONO PRE ae See eee eee 3,700 Be NOUR ee ees OU ee ee 2 
EE eee ene Tee 3,700 ee CE: 9 
aN TASS oS USS | (i ee ee Be 3,670 a OS E'S ne eee ne oe ei aR 2,100 ¢ 
8 New jersey .............. errr 3,670 By pAPMONASAG bie es wnt eee dy 1,890 10 
10 Washington ..................- Re renee 3,640 LBS BSS 85 1 (re ce 1,580 i 
National average annual salaries paid elementary school teachers, $3,205 
Kentucky pays $1,105 less than the national average for elementary school teachers 49 
25 
95 
What Per Cent of the Teachers Receive Less Than $2,500? Be 
3 
IN WHICH STATES DO THEY TEACH? 1 
Highest Per Cent Receiving Less Than $2,500 Lowest Per Cent Receiving Less Than $2,500 This 
CCT a Ec Ci 50% ARNG AR IRIOIgTIs eer oe le etn ue 0.0% = 
oO) oe PAS Ce eo ee oC 50 DPI MONY aN CISON: seit clas See 0.0 
Ee CCT ec eee eee ee SS AO eet 53 PERI N NAO MONRO ce eter ae epee ene ae 0.0 
CE ES NSS gee Se eee COVE a ae nae i 100 
oe ce bo) | a ee eee ean <6 t Ata es SOLE CaO fon ALONG BERTON 0.0 Mo. ae 
ee RR re SPP nh Ch ee 60 BESTT 7 ea a oR 0.0 
Ec SS ee ee eee ee eee 65 fey 12 C1) eee ee ee 0.4 
46 Arkansas ..... ee Berens CANE Ati Bede raat 70 PS SNOW, PIENIGO :o25cercs cescc eke cst, AO 
46 South Carolina ..................... Siete di 70 I SOE eee eee re eR ean 
ASST STC 1 ee ee ean eR ere ee 85 SD Massacnusels <.. 22:4 2heie ee, BO 
8: EV cl) Ecc Ian nee a ee ) ( 
OeplAWwate:..<.. Se ie etn AON) ‘ 
9 Connecticut ......... pel eS he be Dee ch 2.0 % 
20 per cent of all teachers receive less than $2,500 > 
65 per cent of the teachers in Kentucky receive less than $2,500 
How Much Have Teachers’ Salaries Increased in the Past Five Years? 
A COMPARISON OF FOURTEEN SOUTHERN STATES* Aver 
Salaries Salaries Salaries Salaries Be 
State 1947-48 1952-53 Gain State 1947-48 1952-53 Gan f  & 
Louisiana ............ $2,199 $3,246 $1,047 Alabama. ..............$1,909 $2,420 ¢$ 511 ™ 
North Carolina .... 2,125 2,948 823 Arkansas! .....:.::...:. 1,548 2,035 487 
Tennessee ...........- 1,649 2.465 816 Mississippi. .......... 1,293 1,774 481 
Oklahoma ............. 2,209 3,000 791 Kentucky ............ 1,865 2.260 395 
CC) ee 1,715 2,475 760 Average in 14 
South Carolina .... 1,762 2,440 678 Southern States 1,995 2,652 657 
WORDS oc. ccccccecccncc.. Zpooe 3,240 646 National Average.. 2,460 3,405 945 
WAIN oo 2,062 2,670 608 °1947-48 “The Forty-Eight State School Sys- 
Qe | aT 2,641 3,240 599 tems” by the Council of State Governments 
West Virginia ...... 2,364 2,925 561 1952-53 N.E.A. Research Division Estimate. a 
Mar 
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What Per Cent of the Teachers Receive Between $2,500 and $3,499? 
IN WHICH STATES DO THEY TEACH? 
Highest Per Cent Receiving Lowest Per Cent Receiving 
. Between $2,500 and $3,499 Between $2,500 and $3,499 
y YR ORR eRe y mee 80% ee ae ae 18+%° 
: Sa es et a a es 7 MTR TI etic 24+ 
) 
RSPR A COI TEAS pokes Seliers cohort SA Ecmeee het] aL ea le vk ARR GBUN GNC sci oe Seyi ects te 25— 
o PWiOnNhne- 222..e S ee: mes 42 Arkansas .... 27— 
a 5 North Carolina P10] 0 fo] EA oe a 28+ 
. GLa INO renee ee A ne a AS) Soutts Carlin’ 22 ccc0cc000<2cncesaccstaeesscs 28— 
> 7 Louisiana ip OIG ort ok te hata os Sia 380+ 
“" “ip USC. eee oe ee a ee ES Sa!) 01s ne ee ae 80— 
" O New Hampshire’ ..2ccctccesccecces-s asssctce 58 AT Massachusetts: .22..ccsccsccicccccsstteaessscee 33+ 
: MO) WieSto Wiroainias 2820 ee 56 STEIN CUENONIGS and. 20too do Bi tet oe oan 33— 
, 
* + means that a greater per cent of the teachers make more than $2,500-33,499 
— means that a greater per cent of the teachers make less than $2,500-$3,499 
42 per cent of all teachers receive between $2,500 and $3,499 annual salary 
25 per cent of Kentucky’s teachers receive this amount 
25 per cent of all teachers in the United States reccive between $3,500 and $4,499 annually 
9 per cent of Kentucky’s teachers receive this amount 
13 per cent of all teachers in the United States receive more than $4,500 annually 
1 per cent of Kentucky’s teachers receive this amount 
0 This information on teachers’ salaries is prepared from material submitted by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association of the United States and the State Department of Education, Frankfor%. 
ws 
WHAT IS AN ADEQUATE SALARY FOR THE 
TEACHERS OF THE CHILDREN OF KENTUCKY? 
j 
) ee 
What Do Our Neighbors Pay Their Teachers? 
| 
, | 
| verage Salary 33850 Average Salary $3730 Average Salary $3600 
| Below 22500 - 18% Below $2500 = &% Below 32500 = 5% 
: 32500=-$3199 = 30% 2500=$3499 = LOZ $2500—33,99 = 53% Average Salary $2925 
: $3500-$199 = 37% $3500<8199 = 33% $3500-8499 = 29% 
$500 up - 15% $1,500 up - 19% #1500 up - 13% Below 22500 ~- 2h:% 
$2500-33199 = 56% 
i $3500-$499 = 20% 
ae ILLINOIS INDIANA OHIO $4500 ups = «Ok 
ws a =a 
SS 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Average Salary $2260 
Averaze Salary $2930 
- $2500 < 30% Below $2500 = 65% 
Below $2500 = 305 AOCOQm* 3199 = 25% 
} #2500-831,99 - L8t pin aa _ of Average Salary $2670 
i $3500-$199 = 18% $500 up - IZ 
);500 up - 2 ak Nelow $2500 = 40.0% 
LI $2500-83499 - 55.0% 
37 NATIONAL AVERAGE = $3405 $3500-8199 = 4.5% 
! $1,500 up 
31 = 
i Averape Salary $2165 
— Below $2500 = 52% 
D4 $2500-83199 = 13% 
15 $3500=$199 = hF 
$500 up - 1% 
5° 
° 
e, eo 
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122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 significant and 
educationally superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one company, in 
one year, made such a contribution to better 
AV education. More than 500 EBFilms now 
constitute the basic film libraries of thousands 
of schools, colleges, and industries throughout 
the world. Watch for the new 1953 EBFilms. 





New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library up-to-date with these 
new filmstrips on social studies, language, art, 
science, health, arithmetic and other subject 
areas. They are valuable teaching aids. Write 
or contact your nearest EBF representative for 
previews and information on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins. 
Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK, Reg. Mgr. 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
528 South 5th Street, Louisville, Kentucky 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 


“Look, Hear, Now!” 


by Dorothea Pellett 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 
(Films 16mm, sound, — black-and-white, 
“classroom 
local distributors. 
locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded 


to the producers. ) 


are 
tested,” and may be secured 
For those you are unable to 
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Gardennia (10 min, each, color, Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films) 

Joy of gardening in “Planting Our Garden,” 
“Taking Care of Our Garden,” and “Food from 
our Garden,” captures the interest and learning 
level of the middle grades. Together the family 
shares work and pride in the backyard hobby 
garden most town dwellers hope to achieve, with 
produce to rival the seed catalog’s pictures and 
the market’s best. During the fun of working 
beside Mother and Dad, Phil and Mary leam 
much: What plants need to grow well; difference 
in needs of types of plants; need for insect con- 
trol; special function of each part of the plant 
as it makes and stores energy combined of sun, 
air, water, and soil food; parts of plants people 
use for food, with a little about weather, the 
seasons, and balance of nature. Excellent  ani- 
mated drawings make abstract ideas understand- 
able, while the fun and success of the garden 
will make you reach for your hoe! 

Background for Reading and Expression (10 min. 
each, color also, Coronet) 

Each film completes its own story, stimulates 
each child to creative expression of his own, and 
to more enjoyment and understanding when he 
The _narrator’s 
is a woman’s, to which most young children are 


meets similar experiences. voice 
most accustomed and at ease. Just a few words 
from the story are imposed on the picture they 
symbolize, and recognition is happily and sensibly 
developed. Each delights the young audience: 
“Mittens, the Kitten,’ “Peppy, the Puppy,” 
“Happy, the Bunny” (who visits a farm), “Flip- 
per, the Seal” (visited by children at the zoo), 
“Blow, Wind, Blow” (boy with toy boat finds 
a pond and a breeze). Others: “Frisky, the Calf,” 
“Spotty, the Faun,” “Sparky, the Colt,’ “The 
Little Red Hen.” 


The Easter Season for Church Schools (10 min. 
color, Coronet ) 

The same refreshing pictures which “The Easter 
Season” used to tell spring customs the world 
over, but this film has a new sound track giving 
the Christian idea of Easter. 
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Laws of Motion (15 min. color, Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films) 

Even the girls in the physics class get the idea 
when shown by this film. Newton’s three laws 
are developed through demonstrations, shown 
by actual photography or drawings, interpreted 
by clear explanations, and with the corollary prin- 
ciples to support the laws. You see the laws 
operate all about—when you start the car in low 
gear, feel it swerve on a curve, or jerk you for- 
ward at a quick stop; when you catch a ball or 
miss it and it crashed through a window; when 
you ache from a fall on the ski run; or row a 
boat backward to go forward; when you see a 
lawn sprinkler whirling or a jet plane overhead. 
The film traces men’s thoughts of the idea of 
motion from Aristotle who held that rest is the 
natural state, Copernicus and Galileo doubted, and 
Newton observed, reasoned, and stated ideas that 
“brought modern science to the era of jet pro- 
pulsion and supersonic speeds, and are now 
amplified only by the theory of relativity when 
motion approaches the velocity of light.” 


The Procrastinator (10 min. 

Films ) 

Presented here with teen-agers in a_ typical 
situation, the chairman of the class party has a 
chronic case regarding both her individual tasks 
and the shared ones. By the film’s end anyone 
can see several places at which Jean could have 
done better, and may even get some pointers on 
his own problem. It’s a good discussion-starter, 
as are others of this series: “Other Fellow’s Feel- 
ings,’ “Other People’s Property,” “The Outsider,” 
“The Bully,” “Cheating.” 


Young America 


American Harvest (25 min. color, General Motors 
Company ) 


With no objectionable advertising the film pic- 
tures people and places that together make the 
17,000 parts of a motor car. The film shows raw 
materials, processing, assembling, finished prod- 
ucts. One man begins what many others finish, 
and all men are interdependent. Scenes of the 
natural beauty of 35 states will please junior high 
social studies classes as well as the adult audi- 
ences for whom it was probably intended. 


——— POSITION OPEN 


Do you want to earn more money and increase your 
teaching efficiency? If so, we have an unusual op- 
portunity for you on a part-time basis while teach- 
ing and full-time during summer months. Give ex- 
perience and other qualifications that would help 
you to be successful in interviewing students, teach- 
ers, librarians and club women. Address: 

D. R. Reker, Personnel Manager 

328 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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EASY-to-HANDLE-PROJECT 


An idea we hope you find useful 


A 


PEBBLE-PAINTING 


A resourceful project that is 
good for any age group. 







Use any size stone 
from around 5 in. to 
Y4 in. and any color, 
texture or shape. Scrub 
them to be free from 
dirt. Use small 
brush and paint or 
India ink. Stone 
itself often sug- 
gests the picture. 
Simplicity of out- 
line is important. 


Painted pebbles make 
unique paper weights, 
invitations, place cards 
or desk, table orna- 
ments if on plate. 


EVER DISCOVER what a refreshing 
little lift you get when chewing delicious 


Wrigley’s 

'S 
Spearmint WRIGLEY 
Gum! Try & BENING ~ 
it today. ——— 

















Heres Creyhoundls Mott Popular 
EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY KIT 


Wayside Wenders Along Cnverica’s High 
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Another big printing of the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s popular 
wall display is now ready for you! 

The 8-foot wall display, Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways, dramatically shows natural color photographs of ten 
memorable scenes found along the highways of America. 

Its companion piece, the 8-page study of highway transportation 
with suggested classroom activities, explains in simple language 
How to See America by Highway. 

You'll find Greyhound’s educational display kit ideal as an in- 
formative teaching aid, and as a handsome classroom decoration. 





The coupon brings you 


ee 


<i a 









r 4 

| | 

e e | 

these popular teaching aids | 
H FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 

! Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 

815, Chicago 90, Il. for your free copy of ‘Wayside Wonders { 

Along America’s Highwoys” educational display kit. (One to o | 

classroom, please.) : 

| 

{ 

: | 
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Jncorporated 


STATIONERS * ENGRAVERS * JEWELERS 
418 WEST MAIN STREET 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS, COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS, DIPLOMAS 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, CALLING CARDS 























geography MAN IN HIS WORLD 


BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 








The complete and up-to-date geography program with 
historical backgrounds. Grades 4 to 7 or Junior High 


lexts School. Challenging workbooks and teacher's guide for 
each grade. 
& THEN AND NOW IN 


THE UNITED STATES 
CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 


film strip I) Eighteen social studies filmstrips, all in color, portray the 


changing ways of living in different regions of our country. 


| 
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! 
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Silver Burdett Company 


221 EAST 20TH STREET, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVE: Austin S. Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Ky. 
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THE 20TH CENTURY 
ARITHMETIC DRILLS 


A Separate 128-Page Book For Each of Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 


f: 20TH CENTURY 
g ” DRILLS 





The 20TH CENTURY ARITHMETIC Teaching material in arithmetic should pro- 
DRILLS make up one of the best and vide the most assistance to the teacher and 
most practical series of arithmetic the pupils in every way. These Arithmetic 
drill books on the market. These Drills fill all the requirements: they are easy G ee 
DRILLS are for use with any stand- to handle and to use; everything is complete orn cores 
ord arithmetic textbook. All lead- in one bock; there are no loose leaves to ; 





ing textbooks in the subject have handle; no duplicating of copies is required; 
been analyzed and the different no intricate ‘system’ is to be administered. The pupils soon find 
skills, manipulations, and problems that these Drills exactly fit the teaching and are unsurpassed as a 





placed in the DRILLS according to learning device. There is a ‘point’ to everything in the lessons. 
this analysis. Each book contains 
material for a full year’s work. Form and Content 
c Drill for each grade is in the form of a booklet, 6 
9 inches, securely bound on the long side. There is an individual booklet 
CLASS ORDER PRICE or ec of grades 1 to 8, inclusive. Each has 128 pages except the one 











ept that for Grade 1l—is made up of 
The thought problems always illu 
ons and principles of arithmetic 





B¢ | ee 


in the drills. 

> book for Grade 1 is recommended for the very beginners 
It is quite easy. The lessons deal with numbers fron 
with addition combinations—the doubles and the plus 
with sums to 10. 


Transportation extra 
Single copies postpaid, number 
40c each. 1 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, INC. 


311 West Main St. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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SOOO OK KKK KKK KKK IK OK] 


A SERIES OF ART TEXTBOOKS DESIGNED: 


*, 


@ To develop creative abilities 

@ To increase appreciation 

@ To broaden understanding 

@ To develop art skills and techniques 


Requisition The ART FOR LIVING SERIES 
for your schools 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS *** chiccgo 6 ttimois 
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Reprints of the picture in thts advertise- z A a Eo. oe 
ment, without the advertising text, for “aad SA i... 
use in your classroom will be sent free 

upon request. Address The Coca-Cola 


! “ie y Where the Clyde washes Glasgow 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, s 


— are 















busy Scots 
work refreshed 


~ ye Glasgow—ship builder to 


the British Common- 








wealth, manufacturer of 
hundreds of articles sold ’round the 
world. Bustling, busy city. But not 
too busy to enjoy the pause that 
refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
In Glasgow, as in every industrial 
center, they know you work better 
when you work refreshed. 
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WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 


six important reasons why 
THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC READING PROGRAM 
continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories. 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 

3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for beginners. 

4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate teaching 
plans for superior, average, and immature groups. 

5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for im- 
mature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading Readiness 
Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight 
Vocabulary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Kou, Petersen aud 


EVANSTON, ILL. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

















Keorge Peabody College for Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 12 to August 17, 1953 





FIRST TERM: June 12-July 18 
SECOND TERM: July 13-August 17 











Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 
summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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oa | THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 
— | ...34 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP AND EXPERIENCE 


Through the years SVE . . . The Society For Visual Education 

. .. has meant much to educators all over the world. 

Today, the SVE name is your assurance of quality and authenticity 
which is unmatched in the field of audio-visual instruction. 





Ie oe ctesineroneraieiatneind hit clase meses © Preduene of tease hen 4.000 

Educatic «3! Filmstrips, Slide- 
sets and Sides! 

With this significant background of leadership in a highly 

specialized field, it is only natural that the Dealers who represent e Creator of the internationally 

SVE are the finest professional audio-visual experts in famous Instructor, School 

America. Call your SVE Dealer for filmstrips, slides, projectors, eaeieneth neh inecnama 

accessories, and professional aid in organizing 

or expanding your visual aid program. 











HADDEN FILMS, INC. 


4 422 W. Liberty Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Western Kentucky Representative: 
Tom W. Rowlett, Box 85, Murray. Ky. 











= 
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NANCY’S WORLD 


Grade 1 Social Studies 
Adenied in Kenluchy / 


@ Helps children live in their world. 
@ Helps children develop democratic and personal techniques of 
group living. 
@ Helps children make worthy individual and group adjustments 
as they meet the problems of daily living. 
NANCY'S WORLD is organized into three large interrelated experience Units of: 
(1) At Home, (2) Off to School, (3) Nancy’s School. The interrelated Units 
involve geography, history, civics, and economics. 
Nancy lives in a world that consists of land, water, sky, weather, climate, plants, 
pets, animals, and people. Attention is focused on family, group, community 
workers, and the interdependence of home life, school life, and community life. 
NANCYS WORLD Helps Children WORK, PLAY, and 
PLAN TOGETHER! 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


2500 S. Prairie Avenue Chicago 16 
a a ee ee G. Lee McClain, Bardstown, Ky. 
Sa A Ni da W. Virginia Smith, 2226 Walterdale Terrace, Louisville 5 




















UN 


TUBULAR FURMTURE 


The new Pupil’s Desk and Chair 


(Three sizes available) 
Made with TEXTOLITE Plastic 


Tops Or 
Solid Maple Tops 


Entire Framework brazed into a 
Strong and Rigid unit 


Rubber Cushin Glides 
The Newest and Best 


Prices and samples upon request. 


~ ‘School Service Co., Ine. 


Frankfort, Kentucky 





HU 
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“nance tet LEGATO LEE EEE AR ENOL A LOREEN EG. 


fascinating 


summer assignment 


~ pays you GUARANTEED 
INCOME! 


The most rewarding summer you ever 
spent can be yours—with a minimum income 
absolutely guaranteed! As a representative 
of the World Book Encyclopedia, you could 
work right in your own community and 
nearby. And the beauty of it is that your 
teaching experience especially qualifies you 
to succeed gloriously! In fact, many teachers 
earn as much as $100 a week or more—all 
summer long! 


You’d be proud to represent the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Your position is one of 
prestige and you can feel that you are indeed 
rendering a valuable service to the homes 
of your community. This extremely pleasant 


rceanecaaneiaints in nits 


| eae ee 


and profitable work has proved so satisfying 
to many teachers that they have arranged to 
keep on with it part-time during the school 
year. 

You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods! But regardless of re- 
sults, we guarantee you a substantial income. 
We give you free training and help you in 
every possible way. Some of our highest- 
paid representatives are teachers. 


Think what it would mean to end up the 
summer with $1,000 or more extra income 
—money for a special vacation, new clothes 
or extra luxuries you’ve dreamed of! Mail 
the coupon below and find out more details! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
(a Marshall Field-owned organization) 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





This summer's training classes 
are being planned right now. 
Applicants will be considered 
in the order received, until our 
teacher quota is filled, Don't 
miss out} 


CLIP 
and 
MAIL 
TODAY! 





~ cr 
' 
! 
' Mr. George M. Hayes 
; World Book, Dept. 1223, P. O. Box 3565, Chicago 54, Il. 
; Please send me details of World Book's Téacher Plan, 
' showing how I can earn $1.000 or more this summer. 
1 
1 
: Name ........ < rs 
' 
' 
RAMON us sitacs niet aionk neonates acieaieeencaaian 
' 
' 
i! Mrs State 
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| Listed for Use In Kentucky Schools 














To keep in touch ROADS TO ANYWHERE 
. : | TOWARD PLEASANT SHORES 
with the best openings || TRUE AND OTHERWISE 
; TALES AND TRAILS 
in vour particular ‘ regiey attractive literary readers for grades 
: . SCIENCE AND YOU 
teaching field contact | twine witH SCIENCE 





OUR SURROUNDINGS 


Popular and effective General Science textbooks for 


OHIO VALLEY grades 7, 8 and 9. 
9 ‘ ER LANDS 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | OWES os crv ano 


302 Finance Building Two outstanding geography textbooks. 
tl K ky IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD GENERAL 
Newport, Kentucky | MATHEMATICS SERIES, BOOKS |, Il, Ili 


Kentucky Representative: 


Special Service on Kentucky 
2 Thomas A. Passons 


openings— : — 
: Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc 
Free Registration Home Office: Syracuse 2, New York 








| New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


PRESENTING THE GREAT 
NEW shee SUPERIOR 











ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL COACH 












For the greater protection it guarantees your children . . . the 

ride you're bound to feel in its truly handsome appearance . . . the 
new Pathfinder is far and away your wisest investment in student trans- 
portation. Completely Southern-built in the industry’s most modern 
plant —built to the exact same standards of quality as the world-famous 
Superior Pioneer—the new 1953 Pathfinder provides the ultimate in 


school bus safety and comfort at lowest upkeep cost. And its superior Witte for tree copy al the new. 9959 Polltinan 
advantages are yours at a price in line with the lowest! Pathfinder catalog, to address below. If you'd like a demonstra- 
Coach Division, Kosciusko, Mississippi. tion — you name the date. No obligation, of course. 


MORE THAN EVER THE CHOICE OF THE SOUTH IN ‘53 





SALES AND SERVICE BY 
C. OESTERRITTER 
SUPERIOR COACH SALES, INC. 


424 River Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Phone JAckson 6388 





COACHES 
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Plan NOW your 
SUMMER TOUR 
1953 —— 


PUREE EERE URE RRR RCE EERE CREE R RSE E RRR R REECE Ree a a) 


( ) CORONATION TOUR. Grey- 
hound transportation to New York, 
Plane or SS Queen Elizabeth to 
Europe. Visit 7 countries following 
Coronation. (8 reservations yet 
available) $1208 to $1639. 

( ) NEW ENGLAND - CANADA. 
Luxury cruise on St. Lawrence, 
Eastern Canada and New England 
States. $229 up. 


( ) Attend NEA at MIAMI 

BEACH. See Florida and Cuba. 

$220 to $232. 

( ) ALASKA. Lovely Lake Louise, 

Alcan Highway to Alaska. Delight- 

ful luxury cruise on return to 

Seattle. $580. 

( ) MEXICO. Mexico City, sight- 

seeing tours in surrounding area. 

$315 up. 

( ) WEST COAST TOUR. Annual 

40-day tour, see best in West, fes- 

tivities, National Parks: Tia Juana, 

Mexico to Vancouver, Canada. 

( ) CALIFORNIA TOUR. 22- 

days, festivities, highlights of coun- 

try en route. $260. 

® With or without college credit. 

® ist class hotels every night. 

© Best sightseeing, experienced 
conductors. 





Check tours of interest, and mail 
| coupon to 


Mrs. Daisy C. Dorsey 
DORSEY TOURS, INC, 
| 504 Elizabeth Avenue 

South Charleston 3, W. Va. 
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FREE 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL! 


Here is the latest list of booklets prepared by 
the makers of MODESS and designed to help 
you teach that delicate subject . . . menstrual 
hygiene. 


2. 





1M Uikag yt? 


1. “Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a simple introduction to the subject of 
menstruation for pre-teen girls, is clearly and 
tactfully written. 


2. “Growing Up and Liking It,” a bright- 
ly illustrated booklet for early-teen girls, dis- 
cusses menstruation and offers helpful advice 
on health, poise and grooming. 


3.‘‘It’s So Much Easier When You Know,” 
a booklet intended for fully matured girls, 
gives detailed information about using tam- 
pons for sanitary protection. 

You may order as many copies of these 
booklets as you wish .. . absolutely free! Write 
Anne Shelby, Educational Director, Personal 
Products Corp., Box 66-3. Milltown, N. J., or 
mail coupon below. 











——— — — — | 
Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. | 
Box 5366-3, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me: | 
[_] booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” | 
(] booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
J booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know” | 

; | 

Name | 
(PLEASE PRINT) | 

Address | 

| 

City State | 
(Offer good only in U.S. A.) | 
Ueto isch inie ee 
47 











and NEA Honor Roll—Mareh 1953 


*Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid 








Counties Superintendent 
nie oat Se H, N. Ockerman 
RI ote ee ee Louis Arnold 
RR ROMNRRD scion ccctcld le ae hoon Mrs. Joe Smith 
5 CT] ann ane aE ROD Oran P. Lawler 
of | eee ee rarer e Lucile P. Guthrie 
of (ee eee ee eee Sedley Stewart 
RUN oho BR ae Thomas Butler 

Texts Used 

Successfully 

. itt 

in Kentucky 

English Stoddard @ Bailey @ McPherson 


A complete language program 
United States History Wirth 

A combined chronological-topical approach 
Being a Citizen Capen 

A broad picture of citizenship in a democracy 
Plane Geometry Shute @ Shirk @ Porter 
Solid Geometry Shute @ Shirk @ Porter 

Teachable presentations featuring full proofs 


Doorways to Science Hunter @ Whitman 
Up-to-date materials from the student’s point 
of view 


Whitman-Peck Physics 
Fundamental facts linked to everyday life 


American Book Company 
300 Pike Street @ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











Counties Superintendent 
RON SNE sso ce eee Oe Pleas Turner 
"Robertson... .:..- 2 -sceccccs ene: James W. Colvin 
C2 | eee eee George Giles 
gc 110) 0) | eae ete See en ee John M. Potter 


Independent Districts Superintendent 


Barbe oury alle so.cocc cc. ces ces cecaceck R. H, Playforth 
Go tT eee siete ines trai W. H. Cason 
mae: EMOIMIAS oo Succ ke ese Russell E. Bridges 
"Hopkinsville a...c...ccsec.ccscocenseseed Gladstone Koffman 





Teachers Placement Service 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, 
Schools and Colleges 
We give you something you cannot get 
for nothing—better service, scientific serv- 
ice, personal service, professional guid- 
ance, privacy. Best jobs—highest salaries. 
Write for particulars. No obligation. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
50 West Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio ADams 2882 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 











~7 - a . 
Secking a Position ? 
Excellent vacancies listed, elementary through 
college, East and South. $2,800-$6,000 or more. 

Write, telling about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Member N. A. T. A. 
WPAAAALS 




















when you think CHAIRS 


School Chairs, Tablet Arm Chairs, Folding Chairs 
. . . all types, only top lines. Call or write: 


TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STANDARD PRINTING CO. 
220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 
@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 


@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
—— finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 

itation leather uph Ist ed, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Y/ e Se ty (i, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 




















EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 








See US — FIRST for 


® Visual Education Equipment 
@ Art Colors & Supplies 
@ School Room Furniture 
@ School Room Supplies 
and Equipment 


Four Kentucky Stores 
to Serve You 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


117-125 S. FOURTH — WA 5161 




















LOUISVILLE 
LEXINGTON OWENSBORO PADUCAH 
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Among the many valuable free 
services to teachers which are 
offered by Binney & Smith Co. is 


The Art Educationist 


Presenting art activities and 

analyses from the point of view 

of progressive art education. 
For information write Dept. ST 


GINNEY & SMITH 20. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership e 
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The teachers 


who made a movie 


The story of four workshops in nutrition and health education 


conducted by Stanford University and assisted by General Mills 


“Lights!” called out the Physical 
Education instructor, ‘‘Camera!”’ 
Peggy, the 6th grade teacher, 
switched on the spotlights; two grad- 
uate students operated the camera, 
while the script girl—a school nurse 
—timed the action. 


Smoothly, the “‘stars”—educators 
all—went through the scene, display- 
ing and discussing materials for the 
in-service training of teachers for 
elementary school nutrition-educa- 
tion programs. 


For this most unusual movie was 
part of the 1950 Stanford University 
summer workshop on health and nu- 
trition education. Its cast and tech- 
nicians were the staff and students; 
its plot was the day-by-day develop- 
ment of the workshop program. 


And more than its content was 
unusual. This movie was written, 
made and edited in eight days of the 
two-week workshop, and shown on 
the final day, complete with sound 
track music and commentary. Thanks 
to the persuasiveness and ingenuity 
of the “‘company” in borrowing and 
building much necessary equipment, 
it cost a total of $70.80! 






Observing a well-planned 
school lunchroom 


AN EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUE 
FOR LEARNING 


As a device for stimulating learn- 
ing, the movie proved most success- 
ful. The 27 workshop students who 
produced it had to observe, inten- 
sively and critically, all the workshop 
activities. The final showing served 
as a visual review of the program for 
all the 102 workshop registrants. 


And the result was an authentic 
documentary, recording the organi- 
zation and methods of a nutrition- 
education workshop—most useful in 
stimulating nutrition and health 
education among other teaching and 
administrative groups. 


FOUR STANFORD WORKSHOPS 


The movie was a feature of one of 
four workshops on health and nutri- 
tion education conducted by Stan- 
ford University from 1948 through 
1951. Dr. Oliver Byrd, Professor of 
Education and Director of the De- 
partment of Hygiene, planned and 
directed them all. Financing, in the 
form of scholarships, was provided 
by General Mills, which also sup- 
plied prepared classroom materials 
and other teaching aids. 


° 





These projects were incorporated 
into the Stanford curriculum as reg- 
ular courses and provided credits for 
the graduate students and practicing 
educators who matriculated. 


TO ENCOURAGE NUTRITION 
EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


“Both the University and General 
Mills,” says Dr. Byrd, “were eager 
to stimulate health and nutrition ed+ 
ucation throughout the public school 
systems of California and the West, 
It was determined that the Univer- 
sity could play an effective part 
through teacher-education projects 
designed to interest administrators 
as well as classroom teachers. 


“The general purpose agreed on 
for our four workshops was to edus 
cate and assist school personnel in 
the development of school nutrition 
education programs as a part of 
broad school and community health 
programs. 


‘Emphasis from the first,” explains 
Dr. Byrd, “was on a real sharing of 
learning experiences and accomplish- 
ments. The program of study was 
generally selected by the students. 
The group method of study was 
stressed and proved most fruitful.” 


WIDE RANGE OF 
COURSE CONTENT 

The workshop that made the 
movie dealt particularly with the 
problems of incorporating nutrition 
education into the school curricu- 
lum. It covered such matters as mo- 
tivating pupils toward better eating 
habits (they held a special ‘‘tasting 
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for example), making the 
school lunch an educational expe- 
rience, and understanding the emo- 
tional aspects of nutrition among 
children. 


party,” 


The first workshop, in 1948, set 
the pattern for the others. Here, the 
educators tried and evaluated the 
group method of working and found 
it successful. The workshop allowed 
exchange of experience and thinking 
and group attacks on problems, yet 
did not limit the advantages of guest 
speakers bringing word of new mate- 
rials and methods, new nutrition 
research. 


This workshop emphasized prac- 
tical nutrition education in the ele- 
mentary school. Its members 
acquired a broad knowledge of new 
teaching techniques and materials 
and concrete plans for programs in 
their own schools. 


WORKSHOP FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The 1949 course included a large 
proportion of school administrators 
and was devoted primarily to the 
administrative problems of school 
health and nutrition programs. Sub- 
ject matter ranged from instruction 
inhealth and nutrition to safety and 
environmental sanitation. . 


Realizing that the primary impe- 
tus for this type of educational activ- 
ity must come from the administrator 
and convinced that such workshops 
provide the necessary background, 
the group strongly recommended 
further workshops of this type. 


THE INFLUENCE BROADENS 


The value of the workshops was 
so well documented by the first three 
that preparations for the fourth led 
to an even greater emphasis on group 


participation. Under the guidance of 


Dr. Byrd, graduate education stu- 
dents attending the University 
planned the 1951 course, thus be- 
coming familiar with the mechanics 
as well as the educational content. 


In 1951, emphasis was placed on 
methods and materials for nutrition 
education in the schools. The groups 
studied evaluation and uses of avail- 
able teaching materials, teacher and 
class preparation of other materials, 
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training. Please send me: 


Name 


Photographing a group discussion 
of classroom materials 


lunchroom techniques (through ob- 
servation at a nearby school), and 
participation techniques such as 
games, exhibits and sociodramas. 


WORKSHOP INFORMATION 
OFFERED 


The need and opportunities for 
nutrition and health education in 
schools are widely recognized today. 
There were more applicants for the 
Stanford workshops than could be 
accepted. Those who took the course 
are finding opportunities for concrete 
applications all over the West. 


Are you interested in attending a 
health and nutrition workshop? Have 
you considered an in-service teacher- 
training program in health and nu- 
trition education for your school? 
Much information is available with- 
out charge . . . just mail the coupon 
below, filling in the pertinent facts. 


GENERAL MILLS 
Educational Services 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


I want to know more about nutrition and health education—especially teacher 


B a list of nutrition and health workshops I might attend in 1953 


[_] information on how to plan and carry on a nutrition 
and health workshop for administrators and teachers 
(_] information on how to establish and carry on an in-service 


teacher-training program in nutrition and health 
(NOTE: STANFORD FILM NO LONGER AVAILABLE) 
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One of the Dormitories for Women at U.K. 


THE UNIVERSITY INVITES YOU TO SPEND 
AN ENJOYABLE AND PROFITABLE SUMMER 


REGULAR COURSES—The Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Agriculture and Home 
Economics, Engineering, Law, Education, and Commerce—and the Graduate 
School—will offer courses during the Summer Session. 


SPECIAL COURSES—The College of Education will offer 
clinics in the leadership, vocational and general fields of education. Such 
offerings as Seminar in Foundations of Education (June 8-24), Adult and 
Young Farmer Schools (June 22-July 11), Guidance and Counseling in 
Today’s Schools (June 22-July 17), Home Economics Curriculum Construc- 
tion ‘July 20-August 14) ond Trade Analysis (Auaust 17-28) are 
to meet the needs of both teachers and administrators. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS—Applications for rooms for single men should 
be made to the Dean of Students, accompanied by a $10 deposit. Rooms 
for men range from $22.50 to $34.50 for the full term. Women’s 
applications, with $10 deposit, should be made to the Dean of Women. 
Meals are served in the dining room of the women’s residence halls; the 
cost for room and board for the Summer Session is $110. The University 
cafeteria also will ke in operation during the summer. No deposit 
required of students registering for short-term courses. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES—A well-balanced cultural, social and recrea- 
tional program is designed to make the summer term pleasant as well as 
profitable. 
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1953 Summer Session—June 22-Aug. 15 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















